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By Noah J. Arnold. 


SS 


OL. GORTON ARNOLD who kept the celebrated 
“ Gorton Arnold Hotel,” about one mile north east of 
the village of Natic. was long a resident of the town of 
{9 Cranston. He held important town offices, and rep- 

resented the Town in the Legislature. His Hotel 
was probably the most celebrated of any rural Hotel in Rhode 
Island, and entertained more fashionable parties than any 
other. It was a common occurrence for parties to go there 
from Providence. They were always sure of having a good 
time, of being well entertained, and went away well pleased 
and satisfied. Col. Arnold acquired a handsome property 
while here, -he sold out and went to New York where he lost 
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it in two years, returning to Rhode Island a poor man to com- 
mence keeping his old hotel again, but never accumulated 
again much wealth. He died November 9, 1845. aged 64 
years. His wife, Mrs Waity Arnold, died July 4, 1850, aged 
64 years. They are buired in Grace Church Cemetary. 


ELD. SAMUEL ARNOLD was the youngest son of Lory 
Arnold, and in his early manhood was engaged in manufact- 
uring at what, is now called Coventry Centre. At the same 
time he was an officer in the militia, and arose to the rank of 
Major, when he resigned. He kept a common country store 
at Coventry Centre. He was elected Town Clerk, an office 
he held for several years to the satisfaction of the Town being 
a handsome writer. He became religious at middle age, and 
soon felt he had a call to preach the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, was ordained as a minister of the Six Principle Bap- 
tists Denomination, and preached in Scituate, Coventry and 
West Greenwich, until he was enfeebled by age. He moved 
into Providence where he lived a few years and died at the 
advanced age of 85 years. He left a son anda daughter. 
The daughter married Hon. John N. Francis, now a resident 
of Chicago, but was formerly in a lucrative business in this 
city, where he was elected a member of the City Council for 
a number of years, of which he was for several terms chosen 
President. In this position, as well as in his business he dis- 
played superior abilities, to the satisfaction of all parties. 


MR. LODOWICK BRAYTON resided in Cranston near 
the Cranston Furnance. He was born May 25, 1770, and 
died March 14, 1839. He was a man six feet two inches 
high, weighed 280 pounds, a giant in stature and strength. 
He was a well to do farmer and reared a family of Risiein 
children. His wife had fifteen but two of them died in early 
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childhood. These facts ought to shame some of our modern 
women, who have only one or two children, and some of them 
none. According to Bonaparte’s rule, Mrs. Lodowick Bray- 
ton was one of the great women of the world; for he said, 

“ She is the greatest woman who has borne the most child- 
ren.” But of these fifteen children there is but one now liv- 
ing, Mr. Samuel H. Brayton, who now lives near the place 
where he was born, Oct. 13, 1817. If he lives to the 13th, 
of next October, he will be 73 years old. 

Rev. Jonathan Brayton, was born June 12, 1811 and died 
July 24, 1884, aged 73 years. He was the instrument in 
the hands of God, of founding the Phenix Baptist Church 
and producing a great revival of religion there, when some 
of the most substantial business men of the village and vicin- 
ity, came out bright in religion, and joined the church. 

Mr. Lodowick Brayton Jr., was born Sept. 28, 1815. 
He first learned a blacksmith’s trade which he carried on 
successfully a few years, then he purchased the Ore Bed or 
Cranston Furnance, and managed that successfully, and final- 
ly moved it to River Point, where he built a large machine 

shop and carried on these two branches of business there, in 
~ order to obtain railroad accommodations, which he could not 
have in Cranston. His two sons William and Robert Bray- 
ton & Co. continue the same business successfully. 

Mr Lodowick Brayton Jr., died in Providence, where he 
had been living some fifteen years or more, June 21, 1884 
in his 69th, year; about one month before his brother, Rev. 
Jonathan Brayton passed away. All this large family of boys 
made smart and successful business men. Mr. Lodowick 
Brayton Jr., was more than a common business man. He 
was President of the Union Horse Railroad Company, and 
the stock took a rise much above par, soon after he asgumed 
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the office. Notwithstanding the great depreciation of Real 
Estate, of which he held a large quantity, he left an estate 
to his five children, — two sons aid three daughters, — worth 
probably from $200.000 to $400.000. None of these thir- 
teen children of Lodowick Brayton Sr. were less than six feet 
high. Mr. Nehemiah Brayton was six feet six inches high. 
Although but one of this great family of fifteen children are 
now living, yet there is a numerous posterity of grand child- 
ren and great grand children scattered over a number of States. 


CAPT. ELISHA BROWN was engaged in a sea-faring 
life in his early manhood and Captain of a vessel for several 
years. He accumulated some property and purchased a good 
farm in the north-west part of the Town of Warwick, in the 
neighborhood of his friend, Judge George Burton; a farm 
which he managed as well, as he had skillfully navigated his 
vessel over the ocean. He was thought much of by his fel- 
low townsmen and they chose him several times to represent 
them in the General Assembly. He was on very intimate 
terms with the senior Governor William Sprague and with 
Mr. Emanuel Rice. He had a large family of children, who 
took a high and honorable position in society. Some of the 
children are now living. The wife of Mr. Alvin Wickes of 
Anthony Village, Coventry, and Mrs. Phebe Baker of this 
city, are his daughters. Mrs. Augustus F. Lamb who resides 
on Angell street, in this city, is a grand-daughter. He, his 
wife, and several of their children, are buried in Greenwood 
Cemetery, half a mile south of Phenix Village. 


HON. GEORGE BURTON was a well to do farmer, who 
resided in the south-western part of the Town of Cranston, 
was an influential man in his part of the town and one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas for the County of 
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Providence, for several years under the old Charter Govern- 
ment. He was a man highly respected by all who knew him. 
He reared a large family of children and his descendants are 
numerous. Mr. David Burton, who resides on Bassett street 
in this city, is a grand son of his. The wife of Dea. Almon 
Townsend, is his grand daughter. 


DR. AMOS COLLINS lived in the westerly part of Crans- 
ton, and had an extensive practice. He was particularly 
celebrated in successfully treating cancerous sores. He was 
a member of the Society of Friends, and a man of influence 
as a physician and neighbor. He was born Feb 20, 17733; 
and died about the year 1856. 


CALEB CONGDON was one of the substantial farmers 
in the western part of Cranston. He held important town 
offices and represented the Town in the General Assembly. 
He was highly respected as a citizen, and was a kind neigh- 
bor. His daughter, Miss. Victoria Congdon, died the past 
winter, and left most all of her property to the Episcopal 
Church at Phenix. She was a lady of fine attainments. 


The following sketch of Dr. Rowland Greene, was kindly 
furnished the writer by Ex. Gov. Howard, to whom also he 
is indebted for other favors in the preparation of this article- 


DR, ROWLAND GREENE. In the early part of the 
century, few men were better known than Doctor Row- 
land Greene. He lived in a large and substantial house on 
the brow of the hill at Ore Bed now owned and occupied by 
Mr. Conly. He was theson of Thomas and Sarah Greene, 
was born Nov. 24, 1770, and received a thorough medical 
education. He had quite an extended practice which he re. 
tained until obliged to retire on account of advanced age. 
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He belonged to the Society of Friends, and was one of the 
most esteemed Ministers in that persuasion. He married 
March 31, 1791, Susannah Harris, the daughter of Joseph 
and Susannah ( Bates ) Harris, of Cranston; who was born 
June 15, 1768 and died June 21, 1851. He died August 
19, 1859, and was buried at Oak Lawn. 

Dr. Greene and wife Susannah had thirteen children. seven 


sons and six daughters. Their births &e. ean be seen in the 
East Greenwich Friends Records. 


In an article written for the Knickerbocker Magazine by 


Ex. Gov. Henry Howard, under the nom de plume of “ Paul 
Bernon,” and published soon after the doctor’s burial, he is 
thus alluded to: x 


“The old Doctor is dead. 

“We have been anticipating the event so long, that we 
had almost forgotton that he yet remained; and his death, by 
calling men’s attention to him, seems to have restored him to 
life. 
“He was in his ninetieth year; and both in his life and the 
manner of his death, presented such a fulfilment of nature’s 
laws as a community hardly witnesses in a century. 

“ Uniting the calling of a physician with the duties of a 
Minister of the Socioty of Friends, he was for three score 
years alike the intelligent guide and worthy example to all 
the country round, not only in matters of health and disease, 
but in moral and spiritual interests. 

“T knew him in my boyhood; and he was then as venerable 
in appearance as he was at the time of his death. His pensive 
countenance and quiet manner, and the peculiarity of his 
dress; for he adhered to knee breeches and high stockings 
after all others had discarded them, form a picture easily 
impressed on the memory. 
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“‘ Sedulously abstaining from political discussions and from 
social and family bickerings, and prompt to administer coun- 
sel and afford assistance wherever needed, he secured the af- 
fection of all and incurred the enmity of none. 

“ Some tive years ago, and shortly after the death of her 
who had been his companion for half a century, his mind be- 
gan to wander; although he was favored with a remarkable 
exemption from bodily infirmity. He seemed to be commun- 
ing with the spirits of deceased friends: often spoke of inter- 
views with them. His visitors were not infrequently trans- 
formed in his imagination to long lost friends, and as such 
he would hold long conversations with them. With peculiar 
truthfulness might it be said of him. 

‘ His heaven commences ere the world be passed.’ ” 


HON. DAVID HOPKINS, son of Rufus Hopkins, was 
born in the town of Coventry in 1797. When tifteen years 
old his father commenced running a cotton factory and he 
went to work in it, thus learning the business. At the age 
of twenty-one he got married, removed to Noose Neck Hill, 
and commenced manufacturing cotton yarn on his own ac- 
count. He pursued this business successfully for a great many 
years. 

He paid strict attention to business, and gave none to pol- 


ities. Major John James and his democratic friends had al- 


ways carried West Greenwich for the Democratic Party; but 
Mr. Hopkins was of the opposite party, but paid no particu- 
lar attention to politics except to vote, but later in life he 
began to think that West Greenwich might be brought around 
to give a majority for the Republican Party, and in a few 
years this was accomplished. He was chosen Senator to the 
General Assembly for five or six years in succession, but he 
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never neglected his business to attend to politics or anything 
else. His business was always managed successfully, and he 
became the richest man in the town, and one of the rich men 
in Kent County; was probably worth over $200.000 when he 
died. This certainly showed remarkable business ability for 
one who had nothing but his own hands to begin with, and 
in such a retired part of Kent County. He was very prompt 
to meet all his engagements, and no man’s credit was better 
than his, in the State. As an evidence of this the following 
circumstance will verity. A manufacturer of machinery was 
going away to be gone a few weeks He charged his foreman 
to let no machine leave his shop unless it was paid for, except 
David Hopkins. If he called for his machinery, let him have 
it. His factory was a very plain concern without a steeple. 
One of his fellow townsmen called: on him onee, and said, 

“ Mr. Hopkins, why don’t you put a steeple on your fac- 
tory?” He replied, “ can you show me an instance where a 
steeple ever paid a dividend? If you can, I will pnt one on 
my mill.” In the latter years of his life, he removed to the 
town of Cranston, and was in Providence most every day. He 
was taken sick in March 1881, and felt that his end was near 
at hand, and sent for his sons and other children and told 
them how he had made his will and wanted that they should 
be satisfied with it. They promised that his will should be 
carried out strictly to his order. He talked about dying as 
calmly as ever he did in his palmest days on business matters. 
He was not the least excited at the great change in store for 
him, but prepared himself for it.as calmly as if retiring for 
an evenings rest. 


He died Mar. 17, 1881, aged 84 years. 
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HON. JESSE HOWARD was born April 14, 1793. He 
He became well read in the law, but never practiced as a law- 
yer. He had the confidence of the public, was often chosen 
to settle estates, and as a guardian. He was chosen town 
clerk of Cranston, and cashier of the Cranston Bank for many 
years. He was frequently elected a representative from Grans- 
ton to the General Assembly, was a judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas for Providence County between the years 1830 
and 1840, and treasurer of the Peoples Savings Bank, Prov- 
idence from the time it was chartered almost to the time of his 
death. These facts of themselves, without any further testi- 
mony, are evidence enough to show the great confidence the 
public had in him. He was a man of a commanding’ presence 
and much above the ordinary size of men; being six feet two 
inches high in his stockings, and weighing over two hundred 
pounds. The strictest probity and justice actuated him 
through life. Asa rule, he always gave more than he was 
obliged to, in order that he might be sure that he made full 
allowance. His judgment was remarkably correct, really 
judicial; and well fitted him to fill the office of judge which 
he did with honor. He would never express an opinion until 
he had carefully examined and weighed both sides of it. In 
politics he was formerly a Jeffersonian Democrat. He was 
nominated for Congress by the Democratie paity on the tic- 
ket with the Hon. Dutee J. Pearce, in 1858, but was defeated 


. by the Whig party that ran Robert B. Cranston of Newport, 


and Joseph L. Tillinghast of Providence. When Gen. Jackson 
was President of the United States, he visited Providence. 
Judge Howard took his son Henry with him to Providence 
to introduce him to the President. The event vividly im- 
pressed the likeness of the General on his memory. Judge 
Howard left the Democratic party when that party became 
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identified with the Suffrage or Dorr party. He had, to ac- 
company him in this movement, such Democrats as Governor 
John Brown Francis, Gov. James Fenner, Hon. Elisha R. 
Potter, Judge Stephen Branch, and many others, who joined 
the Law and Order party, who afterwards acted with the 
Whig Party. When the Republican party was formed, he 
united with that party and adhered to it as long as he lived. 
He lived a quiet life and found his chief comfort in his books, 
and the bosom of his family. Being a good reader, he read 
aloud to them. He was mindful of his posterity and gave his 
two sons, Hon. Henry Howard and Hon. Albert C. Howard, 
a classical education, who have paid their father well for thus 
endowing them. Both have made upright business men, 
bearing unblemished moral characters, who follow the exam- 
ple of their honored father in trying to promote religion and 
morality. 

Judge Howard died April 6, 1881, aged 88 years. He 
He was a good neighbor, a devoted husband, a kind father, 
and, an “ honest man, the noblest work of God.” 


JOSEPH HOXSIE was quite a noted man in West Green- 
wich; was appointed a Justice of the Peace, when a very 
young man, and filled with ability other town offices, and has 
represented the Town in the General Assembly. 


DR. SAMUEL HUDSON was an eminent physician of 
Cranston, and in some lines of practice he had no superior in 
the State. Not perhaps as well educated, or as refined as 
physicians at the present time; yet he succeeded well in his 
profession, and in some branches of his practice had a great 
reputation. He was a man above the common size and of a 
commanding presence. While in the practice of his profes- 
sion he was accidentally thrown from his carriage and so bad- 
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ly hurt in his left side, that he never practiced any more. He 
was sick with the injury three years; and died about 1836, 
aged 80 years. 


SILAS JAMES was a soldier in the Revolutionary Army 
that achieved our independence as a nation. He was from 
the town of West Greenwich, a town that sent its full share 
of men to fight our battles in that ever memorable contest. 
An anecdote is related of him. When Washington with our 
Army was blockading the British Army in Boston. It was 
at the time of high tide and the water covered the path, or 
road that Gen. Washington was going to take to visit anoth- 
er detachment of our Army, as he was not mounted and for 
some cause was in a great hurry to get over, Silas James, who 
was a very large and strong man, offered to carry him, Gen. 
Washington, over the water on his back. As the distance 
was short the General accepted the offer and Mr. James ear- 
ried him over on his back. Mr. James died about 1836, over 
80 years of age. He was the father of Dr: Silas, John and 
Gen. Charles T. James. Dr. James received his academical 
education in Plainfield Academy, Connecticut; his medical 
education he acquired at Yale College New Haven. He set- 
tled in his native town, West Greenwich, where he was very 
popular as a physician, a politician and neighbor. He repre- 
sented the Town in the General Assembly, and was one of 
the Surgeons in the Ninth Regiment of the Rhode Island 
Militia for several years. Soon after the death of his father 
he removed to Hamburg, N. Y., in 1836 or 1837; but got 
tired of his practice there in a few years; returned to Rhode 
Island and settled in Providence; where he died in 1851. He 
was a brilliant man in his manners and personal appearance. 
He, his father, and brothers, were attached to the Democrat- 
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ic Party; and very warm and ardent supporters of General 
Jackson’s administration. 

John James was the next brother to Dr James and during 
his life filled most every important office in the Town, was 
onee Town Clerk, Chairman of the Town Council, and one 
of the most influential men in the Town. He arose to the 
rank of Major in the State Militia and might easily have been 
a Brigadier General; but resigned, not desiring any further 
military honors. He died about the year 1875. 

_ Gen. Charles T. James was the youngest of the three sons 
of Silas James. He was born in 1804. His last attendance 
at school was in Plainfield Academy, where Dr. James and 
many of the smart men of our country have been educated, 
or prepared there to enter our higher institutions of learning. 
He removed to Providence when a young man and superinten- 
ded the Steam Cotton Mill, on Eddy street, then considered 
one of the large mills of the country. He was all the while 
acquiring additional scientific imformation respecting the 
building and opperating cotton mills. While at this mill he 
was made Major General of the Militia of the State of Rhode 
Island. He was much of a sportsman, especially with a rifle, 
and had acquired the reputation of being one of the best shots 
in the State or perhaps in the Country. He left Providence 
in 1837, removing to Massachusetts, where he built large cot- 
ton mills in Salem, four in Newburyport, some in Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, likewise in New Jersey and Indiana. He 
returned to Providence in 1849. One of the last great mills 
he built was the Atlantfe DeLaine Mills in Olneyville. He 
was elected United States Senator by the Legislature Jan. 

30, 1851, for six years the term expiring in 1857. When ! 
the War of the Rebellion broke out, he set his inventive gen- 


ius to work, to invent a more destructive cannon and bomb- 
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shell, and lost his life by an accidental discharge of a shell 
in Sag Harbor N. Y., Oct. 16, 1862, and died the next day 
from the injury, aged 58 years. His body is reposing in 
Swan Point Cemetery by the side of his son-in-law, Col. John 
S. Slocum. He left one son and four daughters. The daugh- 
ters are all living. The son followed his father to the grave 
some years ago. One of his daughters married Col. John S. 
Slocum, who was killed at the first battle of Bull Run, July 
21, 1861. He fell in the same battle with Major Sullivan 
Ballou, Captain Tower, Lieutenant Prescott and many other 
brave Rhode Island men, who were greatly lamented. Gen. 
James had planned and built more large cotton factories than 
any other man up to his time or perhaps since. He prided 
himself in starting and operating the mills which he had 
planned; to show better work and greater production than 
mills planned and built by others. 


CAPT. LAWTON JOHNSON, who died at his daughters 
Mrs. Hannah Brayton, in Cranston, some fifteen years ago, 
was a resident of Coventry the greater part of his life. He 
was areal Jeffersonian Democrat, and voted that ticket all 
through his life. When Gen. Jackson was President, he 
warmly espoused his cause and believed him to be a model 
President. He was an honest, upright, moral man. He was 
well versed in the New Testiment, and most always carried 
that sacred book with him. It was the “ man of his council,” 
and the guide of his life. He prized it higher than any other 
book. He is one that the righteous may expect to meet in 
heaven. He married a daughter of Elder Thomas Manches- 
ter, so highly spoken of in a former paper, (see July 1889, 
number of this magazine, page 259.) He has three children 
now living. Dea. Edwin Johnson, of Phenix; Dea. William 
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Johnson, who resides near Danielsonville, Conn., and Mrs. 
Hannah ( Johnson ) Brayton, the widow of Nehemiah Bray- 
ton, who died a few years since. 

ELDER RICHARD KNIGHT lived in the westerly part 
of the Town of Cranston, near the town line of Scituate. He 
was pastor of the Six Principle Baptist Church in Scituate for 
fifty years, an influential minister of that denomination, a very 
acceptable preacher, and rather better informed than most of 
the ministering brethern of that persuasion. He wrote an able 
History of the Six Principle Baptist Denomination. In this 
work he manifested the ability of a well informed man, and 
much laborious research. It was a history worthy of being 
in every library in the country and being consulted in com- 
piling every religious history. He likewise compiled a Hymn 
Book, and wrote and published some pamphlets for his denom- 
ination. The History of the Baptist was published in 1827. 
He was a man full six feet high, well formed, and presented 
a fine physique. . He lived an exemplary life and was honored 
and respected. He was ordained to the ministry Oct. 19, 
1809, when he was 38 years old, preached the Gospel of Christ 
50 years, without compensation, as other ministers of the same 
denomination did, obtained his living and supported his fam- 
ily laboring as other men on his farm, and as a land surveyor, 
for which he was reputed to be one of the best in the State. 
Elder Knight had three wives; by the first and third he had 
no children, but by the second he had ten. Her maiden name 
was Rebecca Brayton. Two of these children are now living, 
one, Mrs. Juan Tillinghast, who now resides in East Green- 
wich, and is in the 74th, year of her age. She has a son, Mr- 
A. K. Tillinghast, who is Freight Agent for the New York 
Providence and Boston Railroad Company. There area large 
number of grand children, and great grand children of Elder 
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Knight in this and other States. Mrs. Albert Briggs living 
at 55 Parade street in this city is a grand daughter of his. 
Elder Knight died April 10, 1863, at the advanced age of 
ninety one and ahalf years He seems to have fulfilled his 
mission and 

“ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

Around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


GEN. CHRISTOPHER LIPPITT was a lineal descen- 
dant of John Lippitt, one of the first settlers of Rhode Island 
and one who aided in organizing the government of 1647, 
under the Patent. Gen. Christopher Lippitt was born in 
1744. and lived in the south-westerly part of Cranston. He 
represented Cranston in the General Assembly when he was 
only twenty-one years of age and continued a member until 
the Revolutionary War commenced. He was made a Captain 
of a Militia company at the age of twenty-two years and a 
Justice of the Peace at the same time. When the Revolu- 
tionary Way commenced, he was chosen Lieutenant Colonel 
of a Rhode Island Regiment, and before the year 1775 closed 
he was chosen Lieutenant Colonel of a» Regiment of minute 
men. Commodore Wallace, with a British Squadron landed 
on Prudence Island aud burnt a number of dwelling houses 
there. Col. Lippitt, with several companies of his Regiment, 
was sent there to defend the Island. He moved the inhabi- 
tants with their property to the mainland. In 1776, he was 
chosen Colonel of the. Regiment to protect the State. Col. 
Babcock, the commander was dismissed for bad conduct. 
Gen Washington ordered the Regiment to join the Regular 
Army, and he, and the Field Officers then received Continen- 
tal Commissions. The Regiment left Rhode Island Septem- 
her 1776, and he led it to Washington’s encampment at Har- 
Jem Heights, New York. He was in the battle of White 
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Plains, under Maj. Gen. Lee. He soon after crossed the 
North River into New Jersey. Gen. Lee carelessly slept some 
distance from his Army, the British found it out, surprised, 
captured and made him a prisoner. Gen. John Sullivan then 
assumed command of his division of the Army, and crossed 
the Deleware River. Col. Lippitt was with Washington in 
the battles of Trenton and Princeton. He behaved very gal- 
lantly in both of these battles. He went into winter quarters 
at Morristown. In the spring the Regiment’s term of enlist- 
ment expired, he dismissed and sent them home. While Col. 
Lippitt was with Washington, he gave him Brigadier Gene- 
ral’s Commission by brevet. When he returned to Rhode 
Island, he had a Brigadier General’s Commission of the Rhode 
Island Militia of the Connty of Providence. He held that 
rank in the battle on Rhode Island under Maj. Gen. Suilivan. 

After this battle and the army retreated from the Island, 
Gen. Lippitt was again chosen a member of the General As- 
sembly and continued a member, and still held his General’s 
Commission until 1783, the close of the war, when he was 
appointed Judge of the Superior Court. A political revolu- 
tion took place in the State in 1787 and 1788, and General 
Lippitt was dismissed from public life; but was chosen a dele- 
gate to Congress but declined it. He says he was cried down 
because he was a zealous supporter of and advocate of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States which was 
formed by the Convention in Philadelphia in 1787. Tt will 
be remembered that Rhode Island was the last of the thirteen 
original States, that adopted the Constitution. We can see 
by the life ef Gen. Lippitt, how bitter was the opposition 
against the Constitution. This. opposition to that instrument, 
was really the first movement towards forming the Jefferson- 
ian or Democratic Party. 
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Gen. Lippitt lived in quiet retirement from public life ever 
after this affair, and when he made this statement, was about 
seventy-nine years old. He was a very religious man and 
built a small meeting house for the Methodists, almost ot his 
own expense; of which church he was a devoted member. 
His house was the home of the itenerant methodist preachers 
of the State. About this time he joined the Peace Society, 

Gen. Lippitt married March 23, 1777, Waite Harris. She 
died Sept. 8, 1836, aged 81 years. She had twelve child. 
ren, ( another of Bonaparte’s great women, ) seven of them 
lie buried with their ancestors on Lippitt Hill. Gen Lippitt 
seemed to be a pattern of all the noble virtues that adorn 
human nature. As an evidence of this, his sense of justice, 
and his affectionate regard for his kindred; at the death of 
his father, he waived his 1ight of inheritence; which belonged 
to the oldest son, by the law of primogeniture then in force 
in Rhode Island, ( an old English law, ) and shared equally 
with the rest of the children in the distribution of the estate. 

Gen. Lippitt superintended the building of the Lippitt 
Cotton Mill, in Warwick; the third or fourth cotton mill built 
in the State, which his descendants held untii 1889, when 
B. B. & R. Knight bought it. As an officer if the army, 
he was brave, energetic, prompt in obeying orders and execu- 
ting them, and prudent in all his movements. As a civilian 
he was enterprising and public spirited, heartily in sympathy 
with the best interest of humanity. Major Christopher Lip- 
pitt, who removed to Jewett City, Conn., some over sixty 
years ago: where he operated a small cotton mill many years, 
was.a son of Gen. Lippitt. Two of Major Lippitt’s sons are 
now living in Elmwood, this city; Mr. P. W. and Albert Liy- 
pitt and they have a sister now living on Knight street. Ano- 
ther son of Gen. Lippitt, was William, who resided in the 
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western part of Cranston. He was aman of very decided 
opinions, never held an office and never seemed to want one. 
He was the father of Mr. Christopher Lippitt, a successful 
manufacturer, who resides at 193 Hope street, in this city. 
I suppose he was named after his noble and honored grand 
father, Gen. Christopher Lippitt. 


THE PHENIX. There is no village on either branch of 
the Pawtuxet River, that has maintained a steadier and more 
healthier growth than the wide awake village of Phenix. 
When we speak of Phenix, we include Lippitt and Harris 
villages, for they are really all one, as they are so closely 
connected. As we have said before, so say we again, a per- 
son can obtain there most anything he wans, without going 
to Providence for it; in groceries or dry-goods. The clothing 
store of Mr. Lawton, will compare favorably with those in 
Providence. James P. Arnold, as an undertaker, will like- 
wise bear comparison with those in the same business in the 
city. Phenix, although it has been badly damaged by fire 
some four times, yet like the fabled bird, the Phenix, rises 
brighter and more beautiful than before. This trait of not 
being discouraged; but rising with renewed energ'y, was dis- 
played again, when the Spring Lake Reservoir gave way; they 
with renewed energy went immediately to work to build ano- 
ther. It is this perseverance. and indomitable resolution that 
has built towns, villages. and cities. It is this spirit that 
has built up our great western cities, and has made the city 
of Chicago what it is today. 


IUDGE OBADIAH POTTER was a resident of Coven- 
try and one of the leading politicians for many years in that 
town and the county. In early life he was a strong Jeffer- — ‘ 
sonian Democrat, and acted with that party when Jackson 
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was President. When quite a young man was chosen one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas for the County of 
Kent; but later in life he joimed the Whig Party, which party 
elected him to the General Assembly in two or three terms 
in succession. He manifested much abililty as a debater when 
im the Assembly, and showed himself to be one of the ablest 
debaters in the House. He was always ready, when a ques- 
tion came up to give his views. His speeches read as well as 
those of any other member. This was under the old Charter 
Government, before we had a Constitution. 

He was a lawyer who was never admitted to the Bar, but 
plead before Justice Courts. He was always a match for the 
ablest lawyers who met him in those Courts. Witty, and ever 
ready to answer when attacked, and when there was anything 
like a fair chance, he generally got his cases. It was said 
that he bore a strong resemblance to President Van Buran. 
If the pictures of Van Buran looked like him, he certainly 
did, for they looked very much like Judge Potter. He lived 


to the common age of man. 


DEA. ORIN SPENCERS SONS. This whole paper is 
a chapter of accidental omissions. In speaking of the lead- 
ing men of Washington Village, Dea. Orin Spencer was spoken 
of, and three of his sons. Harvey L. Spencer, his third son, 
was accidentally omitted. His four sons were: Joel Mann, 
Orin S., Harvey L., and Jonathan. The last named died some 
years ago. Harvey L. Spencer has always followed the busi- 
of his father, viz; monumental stone cutting. He is now 
located just on the southern outskirts of Phenix Village, on 
the Levalley farm, where he is ready promptly to waite upon 
his customers. I never think of this family, but what 1 am 
reminded of the 22d. chapter of Proverbs, 6th. verse. “ Train 
up a childin the way he should go; and when he is old he 
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will not depart from it.” Dea. Spencer was a devoted christ- 
ian, a strong temperence advocate and in favor of all moral 
reforms. Every one of his four sons follow in his footsteps. 


ASA STONE was born in Coventry in 1789. He was 
one of the best and most respected citizens of the town. He 
was Town and Probate Clerk, and Town Treasurer many 
years; as a Justice of the Peace, often called on for advice 
and council. He was Town Clerk for sixteen yea's. He was 
a faithful and devoted member of the Baptist Church for 
more than fifty years. Mr. Perez Peck, an influential and 
leading member of the Society of Friends, once said to me, 
that “ Asa Stone was one of the best men in the world.” He 
died in 1865, aged 86 years, and was buried with his ances- 
tors in Coventry. He has a son bearing the same name now 
living on Academy Avenue in this city. 


ELDER. THOMAS TILLINGHAST, M. D., was born 
Nov. 14, 1772.. He was the son of the Hon. Thomas Til- 
linghast who was a member of Congress from this State from 
1797 to 1799, and from 1801 to 1803; a brother of that good 
man Rev. Pardon Tillinghast, and Judge Joseph Tillinghast 
of East Greenwich, and Mr. Allen Tillinghast of Wrentham, 
- Mass. Both of these last named gentlemen were cotton man- 
ufacturers. Rev. Dr. Tillinghast was the father of ten chil- 
dren, two sons and eight daughters. Four of his daughters 
are now living. He was baptized in 1808, and ordained to 
the Gospel Ministry in 1816 when he was 44 years old. He 
had been a practicing physician twenty years when he was 
ordained. He received most of his education in Newport, 
but studied medicine with Dr. Turner of East Greenwich, the 
Town he settled in to practice his profession. He received 
no pay for his preaching, but supported himself and family 
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by his profession as a physician. As has been said, the Six 
Principle Baptists did not believe in paying for preaching the 
Gospel. Dr. Tillinghast was very popular as a preacher and 
physician, in which latter profession he had a large practice, 
Besides he was one of the foremost preachers of his denomi- 
nation, and people came in large numbers to hear him. No 
one questioned his virtue, his piety, or his ability. He would 
often in the pulpit, while preaching of the goodness and suf- 
ferings of the Lord Jesus Christ, for the sins of mankind, be 
so overcome with emotion as to weep. Many have been led 
to the Saviour by his earnest and pathetic appeals. The good 
man now “ rests from his Jaborgand his works do follow 


him.” He died July 18, 1826. 


Some over fifty years ago while residing in Washington 
Village, Coventry, Col. Peleg Wilbur said to me; “ Now I 
suppose you are striving to obtain a distinguished name, that 
you may be remembered hereafter ?” 

My reply was; “ That sir is very desirable, and I own that 
this is one of the stimulants that governs my actions. That 
the thought of being remembeicd by yesterity was very pleas- 
ant.” 

“ Well,” says he; “if you obtain it, it will not be worth 
anything. For after you have been dead twenty years, and 
perhaps sooner, you will be forgotten. Now you think Judge 
Whipple and myself, will go down to posterity; but we will 
not. When we have been dead twenty years, or before, our 
names will not be mentioned. We will be forgotten. Now 
I can prove this to you by an example. Did you ever hear 
the name of Mr. —— 





, avery distinguished man in 
this town once, more so than any maa in the town at present 

> ‘i ? 
and he has not been dead but about twenty years.” 
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I answered that I never had heard his name mentioned be- 
fore. | 

“ This proves my statment is true, for he was the most no- 
ted man in this town for twenty or thirty years. He was Town 
Clerk, was one of the Council, and represented the Town in 
the General Assembly; was more spoken of than any man in 
town, has not been dead more than twenty years and you 
never heard of him before! Such will be the fate of Judge 
Whipple and myself, in less, perhaps than twenty years after 
we are dead. Such too, will be your fate, if you arrive to 


the position you ain to attain. Such is the end and nothing- 
ness of common fame.” © 


Pojac Point. Inthe Register, Vol. V, page 66: a writer 
under a ficticeous name gives a tale for the origin of the name 
of Pajac, which seems extremely frivolous. The word Pojac 
is.an Indian word and has been applied to a creek and adja- 
cent land, on the Potomac River, in Virginia, from the earl- 
est time of that State; where there is no memory of poor Jack 
stranded in the mud. 

As the word Pojac is a genuine Indian word applied to 
a locality.in Virginia, from time immemorial, where the In- 
dians had many words in common with the Narragansett In. 
dians, and as the word has been applied to the Potowomut 
locality for more than a hundred years, and as the Poor Jack 
story has no date, and is extremely improbable, we may very 
properly conclude, that Pojac was applied, as it now is by the 
Indians, and that the story of the clam-diggers was connect- 
ed with it by some village retailer over his grog. 


“ Tibbitts.” 
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OUR GREAT WORK. 


‘The following very flattering notice of our forth-coming 
work — The Vital Record of Rhode Island 1636 to 1850 - 
we find in the “ New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, the oldest magazine of its class in America. In the 
July number, 1890, of this standard quarterly its Editor has 
been thus pleased to refer to our labors. We are very grate- 
ful for such a compliment from so eminent a source and shall 
strive every way to have our work fully up to all that is claim- 
ed for it. Its compiler has had no pecuniary profit to nerve 
him on in the work, rather nothing but the pure zeal and love 
for it; and contending also against great and almost insw- 
mountable obstacles at every step in his self-appointed task. 
The compiler trusts, however, that the clouds will now break 
and that his work in the future will not be so formidable as 
it has been in the past; but that friends, and those that love 
the compiling of such work as ours, will rally around us and 
aid both by purse and good will and will strive in such way 
as may best please them to make our task as easy as possible. 


Vital Record of Rhode Island, 1636 1850. 

Mr. James N. Arnold, Editor of the “ Narragansett Histor- 
ical Register, of Providence, R. I., has been at work upon 
the above record for the last seventeen years, and now pro- 
poses to commence printing it, the General Assembly having 
given the work a liberal subscription and authorized its pub- 
lication. This work will show every Birth, Marriage and 
Death, with extracts from the Wills and Inventories, of the 
various Towns from the settlement of the State in 1636 to 
1850, when the present registration law went into effect Such 
a work is invaluable for reference, and cannot but prove of 
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great assistance to those interested in the subject here treated. 
The General Assembly has certainly done a wise, as well as 
a prudent thing in encouraging this enterprise. The old re- 
cords of the Towns are constantly endangered from various 
causes, but if their contents can be preserved in print the 
danger certainly is materially lessened in regard to the de- 
struction of the facts therein recorded. — 

Mr. Arnold has shown commendable energy in thus rescu- 
ing this historic material from destruction, and the many 
years he has devoted to the subject ought to recommend him 
as one suitable for the task. Our best wishes are with Mr- 
Arnold, that he may realize the fruition of his long cherished 
hopes, and we heartily congratulate the Assembly upon the 
forethought shown in encouraging a work so much needed. 

Now that Rhode Island has set so noble an example, we 
trust that other States will follow the example until every one 
of our old record books has, at least, an exhausive abstact. 
if not its entire contents are preserved in print. Public ap- 
propriations of this nature are always wisely made. The in- 
terest excited and the value of the matter so preserved will 
never decrease. Among works sold today at the bookstores 
none realize more satisfactory prices than those concerning 
Local History and Genealogy. This interest will increase 
with the years to come. This fact shows the wisdom of this 
publication. , 

The First Volume of this work will comprise the Towns of 
Warwick, Coventry, East and West Greenwich, ( Kent 
County entire, ) embracing the original limits of Warwick 
settled in 1642, one of the original Towns of the State. The 
price of the volume will be for the present $4.50. It will 
contain 500 pages of text printed in the best style of the art, 


upon a superior quality of paper. ie hi 
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History of the Pequot War, 1637. 


By Masor Joun Mason. 


Presented by James C. Swan. 


site of the old fort), in the town of Mystic, Conn., 

there was unveiled a bronze statute, to perpetuate 
the memory of Captain John Mason, the hefo of the 
Pequot war. The ceremonies attending this event, car- 
ried to a successful issue by the people of Connecticut, 
whose latent generosity caused this statute to be erected, 
were highly interesting, and included a grand military 
display in the presence of a large concourse of its inhabi- 
tants, who listened to an oration by Mr. Isaac Bromley—a 
poem by Mr. Thomas Collier, of New London, closing the 
exercises. ; 

Having a copy of Captain Mason’s account of the war, 
written by himself, we present it with some preliminary 
matters connected with our early history which, we 
trust, will attract the attention of the readers of the 
Recister, particularly the younger part of them who 
may never have heard of some of the distinguished per- 


A FEW days ago, June 26, 1889, on Pequot Hill (the 


‘ sons who were instrumental in securing for us, the pres- 


ent residents of the island of Rhode Island, a home in 
the most delightful spot in all America. 
William Prince, who wrote in 1735, says Captain John 
4 121 
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Mason was tall and portly, but nevertheless full of martial 
bravery and vigor; that he soon became the equal dread 
of the more numerous nations from Narragansett bay to 
Hudson river. Capt. Miles Standish was of a lower stat- 
ure, but of such a daring and active genius, that even 
before the arrival of Massachusetts colonists, he spread a 
terror over all the tribes of Indians, from Massachusetts to 
Martha’s Vineyard, and from Cape Cod harbor to Narra- 
gansett bay. They were both the instrumental saviors of 
this country in the most critical conjunctures, and as we 
quietly enjoy the fruits of their extraordiuary diligence 
and valor, both the present and future generations will 
forever be’ obliged to revere them. 

Capt. Mason, the writer of the following history, in 
which he was a principal actor, as chief-commander of the 
Connecticut forces, is said to have been a relative of Mr. 
John Mason, the ancient claimant of the province of New 
Hampshire. However, the captain was one of the first 
who went up from Massachusetts colony about the year 
1635 to lay the foundation of Connecticut colony. He 
went from Dorchester, first settled at Windsor, and thence 
marched forth to the Pequot war. 

In the year 1633 and 1634 several Englishmen arrived 
at the Massachusetts colony who went up into what was 
then called the western country to discover Connecticut 
river, and the next year began to remove thither, and 
by the beginning of 1637, Hartford, Windsor and Weath- 
ersfield were settled and a fortification was built at Say- 
brook at the mouth of the river. 

At that time there were especially three powerful and 
warlike nations of Indians in the south western parts of 
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New England which occupied all the country from Aquid- 
neck, since called Rhode Island. to Quinnepiack, since 
called New Haven, viz., the Narragansetts, Pequots and 
Mohegans. ‘The Narragansetts reached from the bay to 
Pawcatuck river, now the boundary between Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, and their head sachem was Miantonomo. 
The Pequots reached from thence westward to Connec- 
ticut river, and over it as far as Stamford if not New 
Haven, their head sachem being Sassacus, and the 
Mohegans spread along from Narragansett Bay through 
the inland country on the back or northerly side of the 
Pequots. Between them were the Nipmucks whose head 
sachem was Uncas. 

The most terrible of all those nations were the Pequots, 
who, with their depending tribes, soon entered on a reso- 
lution to destroy or drive the English out of the country. 

They had earnestly solicited the Narragansetts to en- 
gage in their confederacy, very artfully representing to 
them that if they should help or suffer the English to 
subdue the Pequots, they would, thereby, make way for 
their own future ruin, and that they need not come to 
open battle with the English, only fire their houses, kill 
their cattle, lie in ambush and shoot them as they went 
about their business, so they would be quickly forced to 
leave the country and the Indians not exposed to any 
great danger. These cunning arguments were upon the 
point of prevailing with the Narragansetts and had they, 
with the Mohegans, to whom the Pequots were nearly 
related, joined in the plot, they might then, in the infant 
state of the colonies, have easily accomplished their des- 
perate intentions. 
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But the Narragansetts being more afraid of the Pequots 
than of the English, were willing they should weaken 
each other, not in the least imagining the English could 
also destroy them. At the same time, an agency from the 
Massachusetts colony to the Narragansetts happily pre- 
served their wavering friendship, and as Uncas, the great 
sachem of the Mohegans, upon the first coming of the 
English fell into an intimate acquaintance with Captain 
Mason, he, from the beginning, entertained them in an 
amicable manner, and though by both father and mother 
had descended from the royal blood of the Pequots, and 
had married the daughter of Tatobam, their then late 
sachem, yet such was his affection for the English, that 
he faithfully adhered to them, ventured his life in their 
service, assisted at the taking of the Pequot’s fort when 
about seven hundred of them were destroyed, thereby 
subduing and driving out of the country the remaining 
greater part ot that fierce and dangerous nation. 

Captain John Mason in his address “To the Judicious 
Reader,” published about 1650, says: ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
never had thought that this should have come to the press 
until of late. If I had I should have endeavored to have 
put a little more varnish upon it. But being over per- 
suaded by some friends, I thought it not altogether amiss 
to present it to your courteous disposition, hoping it might 
find you favorable entertainment and acceptance, though 
rude and unpolished. I wish it had fallen into some bet- 
ter hands that might have performed it to the life. I 
shall only draw the curtain and open my little casement, 
that so others of large hearts and abilities may let in a 
bigger light, that so at least some small glimmering may 
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be left to posterity, what difficulties and obstructions their 
forefathers met with in their first settling these desert 
parts of America ; how God was pleased to prove them, 
and how by His wise Providence He ordered and disposed 
all their occasions and affairs for them in regard to their 
civils and ecclesiasticals. 

“This with some other reasons have been motives to 
excite me to the enterprising hereof, no man that I know 
of having as yet undertaken to write a general history or 
relation, so that there is no commemoration of matters 
respecting this war, how they began, how carried on and 
continued, nor what success they had. They who think 
the mentioning of some particulars is sufficient for the 
understanding of the general, in my opinion stray no less 

from the truth than if by the separated parts of a living 
' man one should think by this means he knew all the parts 
and perfections of the creature. But these separated 
parts being joined together, having torm and life, one 
might easily discern that he was deceived. 

“If the beginning be but obscure and the ground 
uncertain, its continuance hardly persuades to purchase 
belief. Or if truth be wanting in history, it proves but a 
fruitless discourse. 

*T shall, therefore, God helping, endeavor not so much 
to stir up the affections of men as to declare in truth and 
plainness the actions and doings of men. I shall, there- 
fore, set down matters in order as they began and were 
carried on and issued, that so I may not deceive the 
reader in confounding of things, but that the discourse 
may be both plain and easy. 

“And although some may think they have wrote in a 
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high style, and done some notable thing, yet, in my opin- 
ion they have not spoken truly in some particulars, and in 
general to little purpose. For how can history find credit, 
if in the beginning you do not deliver plainly and clearly 
from whence and how do you come to the relation which 
you presently intend to make of actions? 

* As a rule, although it hath less length and breadth, 
yet notwithstanding it retains the name if it hath that 
which is proper to a rule. When the bones are separated 
from a living creature it becomes. unserviceable. So a 
history, if you take away order and truth, the rest will 
prove to be but a vain narration. 

‘“‘ | shall not make a long discourse, nor labor to hold 
the reader in doubt, using a multitude of words, which is 
no sure way to find out the truth ; as if one should seek 
for verity in the current of prattling, having nothing but a 
conceit worthy to hold the reader in suspense. (Sed quo 
vado.) Ina word, the Lord was it were pleased to say 
unto us. The land of Canaan will I give unto thee though 
but few and strangers in it. And when we went from one 
nation to another, yea from one kingdom to another, He 


suffered no man to do us wrong. but reproved kings for 


our sakes. And so through mercy at length we were set- 
tled in peace, to the astonishment of all that were round 
about us; unto whom be ascribed all glory and praise for- 
ever and ever. 


* Norwich in New England, in America. Farewell. 


Joun Mason.” 
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Some GROUNDS OF THE WAR AGAINST THE PEQuots. 


‘* About the year 1632, one Captain Stone arrived in 
Massachusetts in a ship from Virginia; who shortly after 
was bound for Virginia again in a small bark with one 
Captain Norton; who sailing into Connecticut river, about 
two leagues from the entrance, cast anchor ; there coming 
to them several Indians belonging to that place whom the 
Pequots tyrannized over, being a potent and warlike peo- 
ple, it being their custom so to deal with their neighbor 
Indians: Captain Stone having some occasion with the 
I)utch, who lived at a trading house near twenty leagues 
up the river, procured some of those Indians to go as 
pilots with two of his men to the Dutch But being 
benighted before they could come to their desired port, 
put the skiff in which they went ashore, where the two 
Englishmen, falling asleep, were both murdered by their 
Indian guides: There remaining with the bark about 
twelve of the aforesaid Indians ; who had in all probability. 
formerly plotted their bloody design ; and waiting an oppor- 
tunity when some of the English were on shore and Capt. 
Stone asleep in his cabin, set upon them and cruelly mur- 
dered every one of them, plundered what they pleased and 
sunk the bark. 

‘These Indians were not native Pequots, but had fre- 
quent recourse to them, to whom they tendered some of 
those goods, which were accepted by the chief Sachem of 
the Pequots. Other of the said goods were tendered to 
Nynigrett, Sachem of Nayanticke, who also received them. 

“The council of Massachusetts being informed of their 
proceedings, sent to speak with the Pequots, and had 
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some treaties with them: But being unsatisfied there- 
with, sent forth Captain John Endicot, commander-in chief, 
with Captain Underhill, Captain Turner, and with them 
one hundred and twenty men; who were firstly designed 
on a service against a people living on Block Island, who 
were subject to the Narragansett sachem; they having 
taken a bark of one Mr. John Oldham, murdering him 
and all his company. They were, also, to call the Pequots 
to an account about the murder of Captain Stone; who, 
arriving at Pequot, had some conference with them; but 
little effected; only one Indian slain and some wigwams 
burnt. After which, the Pequots grew enraged against 
the English who inhabited Connecticut, being but a small 
number, about 250, who were there newly arrived; as also 
about twenty men at Saybrook, under the command of 
Lieutenant Lyon Gardner; who was there settled by 
several lords and gentlemen in England. The Pequots 
falling violently upon them, slew divers men at Saybrook ; 
keeping almost a constant siege upon the place ; so that 
the English were constrained to keep within their pali- 
zado fort ; being so hard beset and sometimes assaulted, 
that Captain John Mason was sent by Connecticut colony 
with twenty men out of their small numbers to secure the 
place ; but after his coming, there did not one Pequot 
appear in view for one month space, which was the time 
he there remained. , 
“In the interim certain Pequots, about 100, going to a 
place called Weathersfield in Connecticut ; having form- 
erly conféderated with the Indians of that place (as it was 
generally thought) lay in ambush for the English ; divers 
of them going into a large field adjoining the town to their 
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labor, were there set upon by the Indians. Nine of the 
English were killed outright, with some horses, and two 
young women taken captives. 

‘“* At their return from Weathersfield, they came down 
the river of Connecticut (Captain Mason being then at 
Saybrook fort) in three canoes with about 100 men, which 
river of necessity they must pass; the English espying 
them, concluded they had been acting some mischief 
against them, made a shot at them with a piece of ord- 
nance, which beat off the beak head of one of their canoes 
wherein the two captives were. It was at a very great 
distance. They then hastened, drew their canoes over a 
narrow beach with all speed and so got away. 

‘Upon which the English were somewhat dejected. 
But immediately upon this, a court was called and met in 
Hartford on Monday, May Ist, 1637, who seriously con- 
sidering their condition, which did look very sad, for those 
Pequots were a great people, being a strongly fortified, 
cruel, warlike, munitioned, etc., and the English but a 
handful in comparison: But their outrageous violence 
against the English; having murdered about thirty of 
them ; their great pride and insolency, constant pursuit in 
their malicious courses, with their engaging other Indians 
in their quarrel against the English, who had never 
offered them the least wrong ; who had in all likelihood 
espoused all the Indians in the country in their quarrel, 
had not God by more than ordinary Providence prevented : 
These things being duly considered, with the eminent 
hazard and great peril they were in, it pleased God for to. 
stir up the hearts of all men in general, and the court in 
special, that they concluded some forces should forthwith 
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be sent out against the Pequots; their grounds being just 
and necessity enforcing them to engage in an offensive 
and defensive war, the management of which war we are 
nextly to relate. 

“On Friday morning May, 15th, 1637, we set sail for 
Narragansett Bay, and on Saturday towards evening we 
arrived at our desired port, there we kept the Sabbath. 

“On Monday the wind blew so hard at north-west that 
we could not go on shore ; as also on Tuesday until sunset ; 
at which time Captain Mason landed and marched up to 
the place of the chief Sachem’s residence; who told the 
Sachem, ‘That we had not an opportunity to acquaint 
him with our coming armed into his country sooner ; yet 
not doubting but it would be well accepted by him, there 
being love betwixt himself and us; well knowing also that 
the Pequots and themselves were enemies, and that he 
could not be unacquainted with those intolerable wrongs 
and injuries those Pequots had lately done unto the Eng- 
lish; and that we were now come, God assisting, to 
avenge ourselves upon them ; and that we did only desire 
free passage through his country.’ Who returned us this 
answer, ‘ That he did accept of our coming, and did also 
approve of our design; only he thought our numbers 
were too weak to deal with the enemy, who were (as he 
said) very great captains and men skillful in war.’ Thus 
he spake somewhat slightingly of us. 

“On Wednesday morning, we marched to a place called 
Nayantick, it being about eighteen or twenty miles distant, 
where another of those Narragansett sachems lived in a 
fort; it being a frontier to the Pequots. They carried 
very proudly towards us; not permiting any of us to 
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come into their fort. We beholding their carriage and 
knowing the falsehood of Indians, and fearing lest they 
might discover us to the enemy, especially they having. 
many times some of their relations among their greatest 
foes; we therefore caused a strong guard to be set about 
their fort, giving charge that no Indian should be suffered 
to pass in or out ; we also informed the Indians, that none 
of them should stir out of the fort upon peril of their 
lives ; so as they would not suffer any of us to come into 
their fort, so. we would not suffer any of them to go out 
of the fort. 

“There we quartered that night, the Indians not offer- 
ing to stir out all the while. 

“In the morning there came to us several of Mianton- 
omo’s men, who told us, they were come to assist us in 
our expedition, which encouraged divers Indians of that 
place to engage also; who suddenly gathering into a ring, 
one by one, making solemn protestations how gallantly 
they would demean themselves, and how many men they 
would kill. 

“On Thursday, about eight of the clock in the morning, 
we marched thence towards Pequot, with about 500 
Indians: But through the heat of the weather and want 
of provisions, some of our men fainted. And having 
marched about twelve miles, we came to Pawcatuck river, 
at a ford where our Indians told us the Pequots did usu- 
ally fish: there making an halt we stayed some small 
time: The Narragansett Indians manifesting great fear, 
in so much that many of them returned, although they 
had frequently despised us, saying ‘That we durst not 
look upon a Pequot, but themselves would perform great 
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things ;’ though we had often told them that we came on 
purpose and were resolved, God assisting, to see the - 
Pequots, and to fight them before we returned, though 
we perished. I then enquired of Oncas, what he thought 
the Indians would do? Who said, ‘ The Narragansetts 
would all leave us, but as for himself he would never 
leave us ;’ and so it proved: For which expressions and 
some other speeches of his, I shall never forget him. 
Indeed he was a great friend and did great service. 

‘* After we had refreshed ourselves with our mean com- 
mons, we marched about three miles, and came to a field 
which had lately been planted with Indian corn: There 
we made another halt, and called our council, supposing 
we drew near to the enemy ; and being informed by the 
Indians that the enemy had two forts almost impregnable : 
but we were not at all discouraged, but rather animated in 
so much that we were resolved to assault both their forts 
at once. But understanding that one of them was so 
remote that we could not come up with it before midnight, 
though we marched hard: whereat we were much 
grieved, chiefly because the greatest and bloodiest sachem 
there resided, whose name was Sassacous. We were then 
constrained, being exceedingly spent in our march with 
extreme heat and want of necessaries, to accept of the 
nearest. — 

“We then marching on in a silent manner, the Indians 
that remained fell all into the rear, who formerly kept the 
van ; (being possessed with great fear) we continued our 
march till about one hour in the night: and coming to a 
little swamp between two hills, there we pitched our little 
camp; much wearied with hard travel, keeping great 
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silence, supposing we were very near the fort as our 
Indians informed us ; which proved otherwise: The rocks 
were our pillows; yet -rest was pleasant: The night 
proved comfortable, being clear and moonlight: We 
appointed our guards and placed our sentinels at some 
distance ; who heard the enemy singing at the fort, who 
continued the strain until midnight, with great insulting 
and rejoicing, as we were afterward informed: They see- 
ing our pinnaces sail by them some days before, concluded 
we were afraid of them and durst not come near them; 
the burthen of their song tending to that purpose. 

“In the beginning of May, 1637, there was sent out by 
Connecticut colony ninety men under command of Captain 
John Mason, against the Pequots, with Onkos, an Indian 
Sachem living at Mohegan, who was newly revolted from 
the Pequots ; being shipped in one pink, one pinnace, and 
one shallop; who sailing down the river of Connecticut 
fell several times aground, the water being very low. The 
Indians not being wonted to such. things with their small 
canoes, and also being impatient of delays, desired they 
_might be set on shore, promising that they would meet at 
Saybrook ; which we granted: They hastening to their 
quarters, fell upon thirty or forty of the enemy near Say- 
brook fort,,and killed seven of them outright ; having 
only one of their’s wounded, who was sent back to Con- 
necticut ina skiff; Captain John Underhill also coming 
with him, who informed us what was performed by Onkos 
and his men; which we looked at as a special Providence ; 
for, before, we were somewhat doubtful of his fidelity ; 
Captain Underhill then offered his service with nineteen 
men to go with us, if Lieutenant Gardner would allow of 
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it, who was chief commander at Saybrook fort; which 
was readily approved of by Lieutenant Gardner and 
accepted by us. In lieu of them we sent back twenty of 
our soldiers to Connecticut. 

‘* Upon a Wednesday we arrived at Saybrook, were we 
lay windbound until Friday ; often consulting how and in 
what manner we should proceed in our enterprise, being 
altogether ignorant of the country. At length we con- 
cluded, God assisting us, for Narragansett, and so to 
march through their country, which bordered upon the 
enemy ; where lived a great people, it being about fifteen 
leagues beyond Pequot. The grounds and reasons of our 
so acting you shall presently understand. 

“First, The Pequots, our enemies, kept a continual 
guard upon the river night and day. 

‘*‘ Secondly, Their numbers far exceeded ours ; having 
sixteen guns, with powder and shot, as we are informed 
by the two captives forementioned (where we declared 
the grounds of this war) who were taken by the Dutch 
and restored to us at Saybrook ; which indeed was a very 
friendly office and not to be forgotten. 

“Thirdly, They were on land, and being swift on foot, 
might much impede our landing and possibly dishearten 
our men ; we ‘being expected only by land, there being 
no other place to go on shore but in that river, nearer 
than Narragansett. 

“Fourthly, ‘“‘ By Narragansett we should come upon 
their backs and possibly might surprise them unaware, at 
worst we should be on firm land as well as they. All 


which proved very successful as the sequel may evidently 
demonstrate. 
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“But yet for all this our counsel, all of them, except 
the captain, were at a stand, and could not judge it meet 
to sail to Narragansett: And indeed there was a very 
strong ground for it ; our commission limiting us to land 
our men in Pequot River ; we had also the same order by 
a letter of instruction sent us to Saybrook. 

‘“‘ But Captain Mason apprehending an exceeding great 
hazard in so doing, for the reasons forementioned, as also 
some other which I shall forbear to trouble you with, did 
therefore earnestly desire Mr. Stone, that he would com- 
mend our condition to the Lord that night, to direct how 
and in what manner we should demean ourselves in that 
respect ; he being our chaplain and lying aboard our pink, 
the captain on shore. In the morning, very early, Mr. 
Stone came ashore to the captain’s chamber, and told him 
he had done as he desired, and was fully satisfied to sail 
for Narragansett. Our counsel was then called and the 
several reasons alleged: in fine, we all agreed with one 
accord to sail for Narragansett, which, the next morning 
we put into execution. 

“T declare not this to encourage any soldiers to act 
beyond their commission, or contrary to it; for in so doing 
they run a double hazard. There was a great commander 
in Belgia who did the states great service in taking a city ; 
but by going beyond his commission lost his life: His 
name was Grubbendunk. But if a war be managed duly 
by judgment and discretion as is requisite, the shews are 
many times contrary to what they seem to pursue: Where- 
fore the more an enterprise is dissembled and kept secret. 
the more facile to put in execution; as the proverb, 
The furthest way about is sometimes the nearest way home. 
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I shall make bold to present this as my present thoughts 
in this case ; in matters of war, those who are both able 
and faithful should be improved ; and then not bind them 
up into too narrow a compass. For.it is not possible for 
the wisest and ablest senator to foresee all accidents and 
occurrences that fall out in the management and pursuit 
of a war. Nay, although possibly he might be trained 
up in military affairs; and truly much: less can he have 
any great knowledge who hath had but little experience 
therein. What shall I say? God_ leads his people 
through many difficulties and turnings, yet by more than 
an ordinary Hand of Providence he brought them to 
Canaan at last. 

“In the morning, (Friday, May 26, 1637,) we awaking 
and seeing it very light supposing it had been day, and so 
we might have lost our opportunity, having purposed to 
make our assault before day; roused the men with all 
expedition, and briefly commended ourselves and design 
to God, thinking immediately to go to the assault; the 
Indians showing us a path, told us that it led directly to 
the fort. We held on our march about two miles, won- 
dering that we came not to the fort, and fearing we might 
be deluded: But seeing corn newly planted at the foot of 
a great hill, supposing the fort was not very far off, a 
champain or flat open country being round about us ; then 
making a stand, gave the word for some of the Indians to 
come up: At length Onkos and one Wequosh appeared : 
We demanded of them, Where was the fort? They an- 
swered, On the top of that hill: Then we demanded, 
Where were the rest of the Indians? They answered, 
Behind, exceedingly afraid We wished them to tell the 
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rest of their fellows that they should by no means fly, but 
stand at what distance they pleased, and see whether Eng- 
lish men would now fight or not: Then Captain Underhill 
came up, who marched in the rear; and commending 
ourselves to God, divided our men: There being two 
entrances into the fort, intending to enter both at once: 
Captain Mason leading up-to that on the north east side ; 
who approaching within one rod, heard a dog bark and an 
Indian crying Owanux! Owanux ! which is English men! 
English men! We called up our forces with all expedi- 
tion, gave fire upon them through the palisado; the Ind- 
ians being in a dead, indeed their last sleep: Then, we 
wheeling off fell upon the main entrance, which was 
blocked up ‘with bushes about breast high, over which the 
captain passed, intending to make good the entrance, en- 
couraging the rest to follow. Lieutenant Seeley endeav- 
ored to enter; but being somewhat cumbered, stepped 
back and pulled out the bushes and so entered, and with 
him about sixteen men: We had formerly concluded to 
destroy them by the sword and save the plunder. 

** Whereupon Captain Mason seeing no Indians, entered 
a wigwam ; where he was beset with many Indians, wait- 
ing all opportunities to lay hands on him, but could not 
prevail. At length, William Heydon espying the breach 
in the wigwam, supposing some English might be there, 
entered ; but in his entrance fell over a dead Indian; but 
speedily recovering himself, the Indians, some fled, others 
crept under their beds: The captain going out of the 
wigwam, saw many Indians in the lane, or street; by 
making towards them, they fled, were pursued to the end 
of the lane, where they were met by Edward Pattison, 
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Thomas Barber, with some others ; where seven of them 
- were slain; as they said: The captain facing about, 
marched a slow pace up the lane, he came down, perceiv- 
ing himself very much out of breath, and coming to the 
other end near the place where he just entered, saw two 
soldiers standing close to the palisado with their swords 
pointed to the ground; ‘The captain told them that we 
should never kill them after that manner: The captain 
also said, we must burn them; and immediately stepping 
into the wigwam where he had been before, brought out 
a fire-wand, and putting it into the mats with which they 
were covered, set the wigwams on fire. Lieutenant 
Thomas Bull and Nicholas Omsted beholding, came up; 
and when it was thoroughly kindled, the Indians as men 
were most dreadfully amazed. 

‘‘ And indeed such a dreadful terror did the Almighty 
let fall upon their spirits, that they would fly from us and 
run into the very flames, where many of them perished. 
And when the fort was thoroughly fired, command was 
given, that all should fall off and surround the fort ; which 
was readily attended by all ; only one, Arthur Smith, being 
so wounded that he could not move out of the place, who 
was happily espied by Lieutenant Bull, and by him 
rescued. 

«The fire was kindled on the north-east side, to wind- . 
ward ; which did swiftly over-run the fort, to the extreme 
amazement of the enemy, and great rejoicing of ourselves. 
Some of them climbing to the top of the palisado: others 
of them running into the very flames; many of them 
gathering to windward, lay pelting at us with their 
arrows ; and we repaid them with our small shot: Others 
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of the stoutest issued forth, as we did guess, to the num- 
ber of forty, who perished by the sword.” 

Captain Mason having related what was done by 
troops under his command, thus continues the narrative : 
“What I have formerly said, is according to my own 
knowledge, there being sufficient living testimony to every 
particular. 

** But in reference to Captain Underhill and his parties 
acting in this assault, I can only intimate as we were 
informed by some of themselves immediately after the 
fight. Thus they marching up to the entrance on the 
southwest side, there made some pause; a valiant, reso- 
lute gentleman, one Mr. Hedge, stepping towards the 
gate, saying, If we may not enter, wherefore came we 
here; and immediately endeavored to enter; but was 
opposed by a sturdy Indian who did impede his entrance : 
but the Indian being slain by himself and Sergeant Davis, 
Mr. Hedge entered the fort with some others; but the 
fort being on fire, the smoke and flames were so violent 
that they were constrained to desert the fort. 

‘“‘ Thus were they now at their wits end, who not many 
hours before exalted themselves in their great pride, threat- 
ening and resolving the utter ruin and destruction of all 
the English. Exulting and rejoicing with songs and 
dances: But God was above them, who laughed his 
enemies and the enemies of his people to scorn, making 
them as a fiery oven: ‘Thus were the stout hearted 
spoiled, having slept their last sleep, and none of their 
men could: find their hands: Thus did the Lord judge 


‘among the heathen, filling the place with dead bodies. 


“ And here we may see the just judgment of God, in 
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sending even the very night before the assault one hun- 
dred and fifty men from their other fort, to join with them 
of that place, who were designed as some of themselves 
reported, to go forth against the English, at that very 
instant when this heavy stroke came upon them, where 
they perished with their fellows. So that the mischief 
they intended to us, came upon their own pates: They 
were taken in their own snare, and we through mercy 
escaped. And thus, in little more than one hour’s space 
was their impregnable fort with themselves utterly des- 
troyed, to the number of six or seven hundred, as some of 
themselves contessed. There were only seven taken cap- 
tive and about seven escaped. 

“ Of the English, there were two slain outright, and 
about twenty wounded ; some fainted by reason of the 
sharpness of the weather, it being a cool morning and the 
want of such comforts and necessaries as were needful in 
such a case; especially our chyrurgeon was much want- 
ing, whom we left with our barks in Narragansett Bay, 
who had orders there to remain until the night before our 
intended assault. 

“ And thereupon grew many difficulties: Our provi- 
sions and munition near spent ; we in the enemies country, 
who did far exgeed us in numbers, being much enraged ; 
all our Indians, except Oncas, deserting us ; our pinnaces 
at a great distance from us, and when they would come 
we were uncertain. 

“But, as we were consulting what course to take, it 
pleased God to discover our vessels to us before a fair 
gale of wind sailing into Pequot harbor, to our great 
rejoicing. 
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‘We had no sooner discovered our vessels, but imme- 
diately came up the enemy from the other fort; three 
hundred or more as we conceived. The captain led outa 
file or two of men to skirmish with them, chiefly to try 
what temper they were of, who put them to a stand ; we 
being much encouraged thereat, presently prepared to 
march towards our vessels: Four or five of our men were 
so wounded that they must be carried with the arms of 
twenty more. We also being faint, were constrained to 
put four to one man, with the arms of the rest that were 
wounded to others so that we had not above forty men 
free ; at length we hired several Indians, who eased us of 
that burthen in carrying our wounded men. And march- 
ing about one quarter of a mile ; the enemy coming up to 
the place where the fort was, and beholding what was 
done, stamped, and tore the hair from their heads: And 
after a little space, came mounting down the hill upon us, 
in a full career, as if they would over run us: But when 
they came within shot, the rear faced about, giving fire 
upon them: Some of them being shot, made the rest 
more wary: Yet they held on, running to and fro, and 
shooting their arrows at random. There was at the foot 
of the hill a small brook, where we rested and refreshed 
ourselves having by that time taught them a little more 
manners than to disturb us. 

“We then marched on towards Pequot harbor, and 
falling upon several wigwams, burnt them: The enemy 
still following us in the rear, which was to windward, 
though to little purpose ; yet some of them lay in ambush 
behind rocks and trees, often shooting at us, yet through 
mercy touching none of us: And as we came to any 
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swamp or thicket, we made some shot to clear the passage. 
Some of them fell with our shot; and probably more 
might, but for want of munition: But when any of them 
fell, our Indians would give a great shout, and then would 
they take so much courage as to fetch their heads. And 
thus we continued, until we came within two miles of 
Pequot harbor; where the enemy gathered together and 
left us: we marching on to the'top of an hill adjoining to 
the harbor, with our colors flying; having left our drum 
at the place of our rendezvous the night before. We 
seeing our vessels there riding at anchor, to our great 
rejoicing, and came to the water-side ; we there sat down 
in quiet. 

‘“‘ Captain Patrick being arrived there with our vessels, 
who, as we were informed was sent there with forty men 
by the Massachusetts colony, upon some service against 
the Block Islanders: who coming to the shore in our 
shallop with all his company as he said, to rescue us, sup- 
posing we were pursued, though there did not appear any 
the least sign of such a thing. 

“ But we could not prevail with him by any means to 
put his men ashore, that so we might carry our wounded 
men aboard ; although it was our own boat in which he 
was : we were very much troubled ; but knew not how to 
help ourselves. At length we were fetched aboard to the 
great rejoicing of our friends. 

“Shortly after our coming aboard, there fell out a 
great contest between Captain Underhill and Captain 
Patrick : Captain Underhill claiming an interest in the 
bark where Captain Patrick was, which indeed was Cap- 
tain Underhill’s right ; The contest grew to a great height. 
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At length we propounded, that if Captain Patrick would 
ride there with that bark in contention, and secure the 
Narragansett Indians, it being also the place of rendezvous 
to those vessels that were expected from Massachusetts, 
until we transported our wounded men to Saybrook, five 
leagues distant, then we would immediately return our 
pink to convey the Narragansetts home: Which Captain 
Patrick seemed very readily to accept. 

‘“* Captain Underhill soon set sail in one of our barks for 
Saybrook: But before he was out of sight; Captain 
Patrick signified by writing, that he could not attend that 
service, but he must await the Bay vessels at Saybrook, 
wishing us, having the honor of that service, to complete 
it, by securing the Narragansett Indians which at first 
seemed very difficult, if not impossible: For our pink 
could not receive them, and to march by land was very 
dangerous ; it being near twenty miles in the enemy's 
country, our numbers being much weakened ; we were 
then about twenty men, the rest we had sent home for 
fear of the Pequot invasion. But absolutely necessitated 
to march by land, we hastened ashore, with our Indians 
and small numbers. Captain Patrick seeing what we 
intended, came ashore also, with his men; although in 
truth we did not desire or delight in his company, and 
so we plainly told him: However, he would and did 
march along with us. 

“ About the midway between that and Saybrook, we 
fell upon a people called Nyanticks, belonging to the 
Pequots, who fled to a swamp for refuge: They hearing 
or espying of us, fled: we pursued them a mile by the 
track as long as they kept together: But being much 
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spent with former travel, and the Sabbath drawing on, it 
being about two or three of the clock on the Saturday in 
the afternoon; we leaving our pursuit, hasted towards 
Saybrook, about sun-set we arrived at Connecticut river 
side: being nobly entertained by Lieutenant Gardner with 
many great guns: But were forced there to quarter for 
that night: On the morrow we were all fetched over to 
Saybrook, receiving many courtesies from Lieutenant 
Gardner. 

‘¢ And when we had taken order for the safe conduct 
of the Narragansett Indians, we repaired to the place of 
our abode ; where we were entertained with great triumph 
and rejoicing and praising God for His goodness to us, in 
succeeding our weak endeavors, in crowning us with suc- 
cess, and restoring of us with so little loss. Thus was 
God seen in the Mount, crushing His proud enemies and 
the enemies of His people: They who were ere while a 
terror to all who -vere round about them, who resolved to 
destroy all the English and to root their very name out of 
this country, should by such weak means, even seven-seven 
(there being no more at the fort) bring the mischief they 
plotted, and the violence they offered and exercised, upon 
their own heads in a moment; burning them up in the 
fire of His wrath, and manuring the ground with their 
flesh: It was the Lord’s doings, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes! It is He that hath made His work wonderful, 
and therefore ought to be remembered. 

‘“‘ Immediately the whole body of Pequots repaired to 
that fort where Sassacous the chief Sachem did reside ; 
charging him that he was the only cause of all the troubles 
that had befallen them ; and therefore they would destroy 
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both him and his: But by the entreaty of their councel- 
lors they spared his life ; and consulting what course to 
take, concluded there was no abiding any longer in their 
country, and so resolved to fly into several parts. The 
greatest body of them went towards Manhatance (now 
called Manhattan) and passing over Connecticut, they met 
three Englishmen in a shallop going for Saybrook, whom 
they slew: The English fought very stoutly, as them- 
selves confessed, wounding many of the enemy. 

“ About a fortnight after our return home which was 
about one month after the fight at Mystic, (the place of 
the Pequot fort, ard where the fight took place May 26, 
1637.) there arrived in Pequot river several vessels from 
the Massachusett, Captain Israel Stoughton being com- 
mander in-chief; and with him about one hundred and 
twenty men; being sent by that colony to pursue the war 
against the Pequots: The enemy being all fled before they 
came, except some few stragglers, who were surprised by 
the Moheags and others of the Indians, and by them 
delivered to the Massachusetts soldiers. 

‘Connecticut colony being informed hereof, sent forty 
men, Captain Mason being chief commander ; with some 
other gentlemen, to meet those of Massachusetts, to con- 
sider what was necessary to be attended respecting the 
future: Who meeting with them of the Massachusetts in 
Pequot harbor ; after some time of consultation, concluded 
to pursue those Pequots that were fled towards Manhat- 
ance, and so forthwith marched after them discovering 
several places where they rendezvoused and lodged not 
far distant from their several removes ; making but little 
haste, by reason of their children, and want of provisions ; 
7 
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being forced to dig for clams, and to procure such other 
things as the wilderness afforded : Our vessels sailing along 
the shore. In about the space of three days we all arrived 
at New Haven harbor, then called Quinnypiag ; and seeing 
a great smoke in the woods not far distant, we supposing, 
some of the Pequots, our enemies, might be there; we 
hastened ashore, but quickly discovered them to be Con- 
necticut Indians. Then were turned aboard our vessels 
where we stayed some short time. having sent a Pequot 
captive upon discovery, we named him I,uz ; who brought 
us tidings of the enemy, which proved true; so faithful 
was he to us, though against his own nation. Such was 
the terror of the English upon them ; that a Moheage 
Indian named Jack Eatow going ashore at that time, met 
with three Pequots, took two of them and brought them 
aboard. 
‘We then hastened our march towards the place where 
the enemy was ; and coming into a corn-field, several of 
the English espyed some Indians, who fled from them: 
They pursued them ; and coming to the top of a hill, saw 
several wigwams just opposite, only a swamp intervening, 
which was almost divided in two parts. Sergeant Palmer 
hastening with about twelve men who were under his 
command to surround the smaller part of the swamp, that 
so he might prevent the Indians flying; Ensign Daven- 
port, Sergeant Jeffries and others, entering the swamp, 
intended to have gone to the wigwams, were there set 
upon by several Indians, who in all probability were 
deterred by Sergeant Palmer. In this skirmish the Eng- 
lish slew but few: two or three of themselves were 
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wounded: The rest of the English coming up, the swamp 
was surrounded. 

‘“* Our council being called, and the question propounded, 
how we should proceed. Captain Patrick advised that we 
should cut down the swamp ; there being many Indian 
hatchets taken, Captain Traske concurring with him ; but 
was opposed by others: Then we must palisade the 
swamp; which was opposed: Then they would have a 
hedge made like those of Gotham ; all which was judged 
by some almost impossible, and to no purpose, and that 
for several reasons, and therefore strongly opposed. But 
some others advised to force the swamp, having time 
enough, it being about three of the clock in the afternoon. 
But that being opposed, it was then propounded to draw 
up our men close to the swamp, which would much have 
lessened the circumference; and with all to fill up the open 
passages with bushes, that so we might secure them until 
the morning, and then we might consider further about it. 
But neither of these would pass; so different were our 
apprehensions ; which was very grievous to some of us, 
who concluded the Indians would make an escape in the 
night, as easily they might and did: We keeping ata 
great distance, what better could be expected? Yet Cap- 
tain Mason took order that the narrow in the swamp 
should be cut through; which did much shorten our 
leaguer. It was resolutely performed by Sergeant Davis. 

“We being loath to destroy women and children, as 
also the Indians belonging to that place ; whereupon Mr. 
Thomas Stauton, a man well acquainted with Indian lan- 
guage and manners, offered his services to go into the 
swamp and treat with them: to which we were somewhat 
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backward, by reason of some hazard and danger he might 
be exposed unto: But his importunity prevailed. Who 
going to them, did in a short time return to us, with near 
two hundred old men, women and children ; who delivered 
themselves to the mercy of the English. And so night 
drawing on, we beleagured them as strongly as we could. 
About half an hour before day, the Indians that were in 
the swamp attempted to break through Captain Patrick’s 
quarters ; but were beaten back several times ; they mak- 
ing a great noise, as their manner is ,at such times, it 
sounded round about our leaguer: whereupon Captain 
Mason sent Sergeant Stares to inquire into the cause, and 
also to assist if need required; Captain Traske coming 
also in to their assistance: But the tumult growing to 
a very great height, we raised our siege, and marching up 
to the place, at a turning of the swamp, the Indians were 
forcing out upon us ; but we sent them back by our small © 
shot. . 

‘“* We waiting a little for a second attempt ; the Indians 
in the meantime facing about, pressed violently upon 
Captain Patrick, breaking through his quarters, and so 
escaped. They were about sixty or seventy as we were 
informed. We afterwards searched the swamp and found 
but few slain. The captives we took were about 180; 
whom we divided, intending to keep them as servants, 
but they could not endure that yoke ; few of them con- 
tinuing any considerable time with their masters, 

“Thus did the Lord scatter his enemies with His strong 
arm! The Pequots now became a prey to all Indians. 
Happy were they that could bring in their heads to the 
English: Of which there came almost daily to Windsor, 
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or Hartford. But the Pequots growing weary hereof, 
sent some of the chiefs that survived to mediate with 
the English ; offering that if they might but enjoy their 
lives, they would become the English vassals, to dispose 
of them as they pleased. Which was granted them. 
Whereupon Onkos and Myantonimo were sent for; who 
with the Pequots met at Hartford. The Pequots being 
demanded, How many of them were then living? An- 
swered, about 180 or 200. There were then given to 
Onkos, Sachem of Moheag, eighty; to Myantonimo, 
Sachem of Narragansett, eighty ; to Nynigrett, twenty, 
when he should satisfy for a mare of Edward Pomroye’s 
killed by his men. The Pequots were then bound by cov- 
enant, that none should inhabit their native country, nor 
should any of them be called Pequots any more, but 
Moheags and Narragansetts forever. Shortly after, about 
forty of them went to Moheag; others went to Long 
Island ; the rest settled at Pawcatuck, a place in Pequot 
country, contrary to their late covenant and agreement 
with the English. 

“Which Connecticut taking into consideration, and 
well weighing the several inconveniences that might ensue ; 
for the prevention whereof, they sent out forty men under 
the command of Captain John Mason, to supplant them, 
by burning their wigwams, and bringing away their corn, 
except they would desert the place: Onkos, with about one 
hundred of his men in twenty canoes, going also to assist 
in the service. As we sailed into Pawcatuck Bay, we met 
with three of those Indians whom we sent to inform the 
rest with the end of our coming, and also that we desired 
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to speak with some of them: They promised speedily to 
return us an answer, but never came to us more. 

“We ran our vessel up into a small river and by reason 
of flats were forced to land on the west side ; their wig- 
wams being on the east, just opposite, where we could see 
the Indians running up and down jeering of us. But we 
meeting with a narrow place in the river between two 
rocks, drew up our Indians canoes and got suddenly over 
sooner than we were expected or desired, marching imme- 
diately up to their wigwams ; the Indians being all fled, 
except some old people that could not. _ 

“We were so suddenly upon them that they had not 
time to convey away their goods: We viewed their corn, 
whereof there was plenty, it being their time of harvest: 
And coming down to the water side to our pinnace with 
half Onkos’s his men, the rest being plundering the wig- 
wams ; we looking towards a hill not far remote, we 
espyed about sixty Indians running towards us; we sup- 
posing they were our absent men ; the Moheags that were 
with us not speaking one word, nor moving towards them 
until the other came within thirty or forty paces of them ; 
then they ran and met them and fell on pell mell striking 
and cutting with bows, hatchets, knives, etc., after their 
feeble manner: Indeed it did hardly deserve the name of 
fighting. We then endeavored to get between them and 
the woods, that so we might prevent their flying ; which 
they perceiving, endeavored speedily to get off under the 
beach: We made no shot at them, nor any hostile attempt 
upon them. Only seven of them, who were Nynigrett’s 
men were taken. Some of them growing very outrageous, 
whom we intended to have made shorter by the head ; 
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and being about to put it in execution; one Otash, a 
sachem of Narragansett, brother to Myantonomo stepping 
forth, told the captain, they were his brother's men, and 
that he was a friend to the English, and if we would spare 
their lives we should have as many murderers heads in lieu 
of them which should be delivered to the English. We 
considering that there was no blood shed as yet, and that 
it tended to peace and mercy, granted his desire; and so 
delivered them to Onkos to secure them until his engage- 
ment was performed, because our prison had been very 
much pestered with such creatures. 

“ We then drew our bark into a creek, the better to 
defend her; for there were many hundreds within five 
miles waiting upon us. There we quartered that night : 
Iu the morning, as soon as it was light, there appeared in 
arms, at least 300 Indians on the other side of the creek : 
Upon which we stood to our arms; which they perceiv- 
ing, some of them fled, others crept behind the rocks and 
trees, not one of them to be seen. We then called to 
them, saying, We desired to speak with them, and that 
we would down our arms for that end: Whereupon 
they stood up: We then informed them, that the 
Pequots had violated their promise with the English, in 
that they were not there to inhabit, and that we were 
sent to supplant them: ‘They answered saying, The 
Pequots were good men, their friends, and they would 
fight for them, and protect them: At which we were 
somewhat moved, and told them, it was not far to the 
head of the creek where we would meet them, and then 
they might try what they could do in that respect. 

** They then replied, That they would not fight with 
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English men, for they were spirits, but would fight with 
Onkos. We replied, That we thought it was too early 
for them to fight, but, they might take their opportunity ; 
we should be burning wigwams, and carrying corn aboard 
all that day. And presently beating up our drum, we 
fired the wigwams in their view: And as we marched, 
there were two Indians standing upon a hill jeering and 
reviling of us: Mr. Thomas Stanton, our interpretor, 
marching at liberty, desired to make a shot at them, the 
captain demanding of the Indians, What they were? 
Who said, They were murderers: Then the said Stanton 
having leave, let fly, shot one of them through both his 
thighs ; which was to our wonderment, it being at such a 
vast distance. 

** We then loaded our bark: with corn, and our Indians 
their canoes: And thirty more which we had taken, with 
kettles, trays, mats and other Indian luggage. That night 
we went all aboard and. set sail homeward: It pleased 
God in a short time, to bring us all in safely to the place 
of our abode ; although we strook and stuck upon a rock. 
The way and manner how God dealt with us in our 
delivery was very remarkable. 

“Captain Mason, says ‘I shall add- a word or two by 
way of comment.’ Our commons were very short, there 
being a general scarcity throughout the colony of all sorts 
of provisions, it being upon our first arrival at the place. 
We had but one pint of strong liquors among us in our 
whole march, but what the wilderness afforded ; (the bot- 
tle of liquor being in my hand) and when it was empty, 
the very smelling to the bottle would presently recover 
such as fainted away, which happened by the extremity ° 
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of heat; And thus we marched on in an uncouth and 
unknown path to the English though much frequented by 
the Indians. And was not the finger of God in all this ? 
By his special Providence to lead us alone, in the way we 
should go: Nay, though we knew not where their forts 
were, how far it was to them, nor the way that led to 
them, but what we had from our Indian guides; whom we 
could not confide in, but looked at them as uncertain ; 
And yet, notwithstanding, all our doubts we should be 
brought on the very fittest season; nay, and which is 
yet more, that we should be carried in our march among 
a treacherous and perfidious people, yet in our allodgment 
so near the enemy, all night in so populous a country, and 
‘not the least notice of us ; seemeth somewhat strange, and 
more than ordinary: Nay, that we should come to their 
very doors: What shall I say, God was pleased to hide 
us in the hollow of his hand: I remember a speech of 
Mr. Hooker at our going abroad; That they should be 
bread for us. And thus, when the Lord turned the cap- 
tivity of his people. and turned the wheel upon their ene- 
mies; we were like men in a dream; then was our mouth 
filled with laughter, and our tongues with singing; thus 
we may say, the Lord hath done great things for us among 
the heathen, whereof we are glad. Praise ye the Lord! 

‘“‘T shall mention two or three special Providences that 
God was pleased to vouchsafe to particular men; viz:. 
two men, being one man’s servants, namely, John Dier 
and Thomas Stiles, were both of them shot in the knots of 
their handkerchiefs, being about their necks, and received 
no hurt. Lieutenant Seeley was shot in the eyebrow with 
a flat-headed arrow, the point turning downwards: I 
pulled it out myself. Lieutenant Bull had an arrow shot 
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into a hard piece of cheese, having no other defence: 
Which may verify the old saying. ‘A little armor would 
serve if a man knew where to place it.’ Many such Provi- 
dences happened; some respecting myself; but since there is 
none, that witness to them, I shall forbear to mention them. 

“The year ensuing, the colony being in extreme want 
of provisions, many giving twelve shillings for one bushel 
of Indian corn, the court of Connecticut employing Cap- 
tain Mason, Mr. William Wadsworth and Deacon Stebbin, 
to try what Providence would offer for their relief in this 
great strait: Who, notwithstanding some discourage- 
ment, they met with from some English, went to a place 
called Pecontuck, (since called Deerfield) where they pro- 
cured so much corn at reasonable rates, that the Indians 
brought down to Stratford and Windsor, fifty canoes laden 
with corn at one time. Never was the like known to this 
day! So, although the Lord was pleased to show his 
people hard things ; yet did he execute judgment for the 
oppressed, and gave food to the hungry. O let us med- 
itate on the great works of God: Ascribing all blessing 
and praise to his great name, for all his great goodness 
and salvation. Amen, Amen.” 





Thomas Prince, the biographer of Captain Mason says, 
soon after the war Captain Mason was, by the govern- 
ment of Connecticut, made the major general of all their 
forces, and so continued to the day of his death: The 
Rev. Mr. Hooker, of Hartford, being desired by the gov- 
ernment in their name to deliver the staff into his hand. 
We imagine he did it with that superior piety, spirit and 
majesty, which were peculiar to him: Like an ancient 
prophet addressing himself to the military officer, deliver- 
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ing to him the principal ensign of martial power, to lead 
the armies and fight the battles of the Lord and his peo- 
ple. 

Major Mason having been trained up in the Netherland 
war was under Sir Thomas Fairfax; when the struggle 
arose in England between King Charles I. and the parlia- 
ment about the royal powers and the national liberties ; 
that famous general had such an esteem for the major’s 
conduct and bravery, that he wrote to the major to come 
over and help him. But the major excusing himself; 
continued in this country as long as he lived, and had 
some of the greatest honors his colony could yield him. 

For besides his office of Major General the colony in 
May 1660 chose him their deputy Governor; continued 
him in the same post by annual re-elections, by virtue of 
their first constitution to 1662 inclusively. The same 
year King Charles II. comprehending the colonies of Con- 
necticut and New Haven in one government by the name 
of Connecticut colony ; He, in the Royal Charter, signed 
April 238, appointed Major Mason their first deputy Gov- 
ernor till the second Thursday of October following : 
After which, the General court being left to chuse their 
officers, they continued to chuse him their deputy Gover- 
nor every year to May 1670; when his age and bodily 
infirmities advancing, he laid down his office and retired 
from publick business. 

After the Pequot war, he had removed from Windsor 
to Saybrook ; But in 1659, he removed thence to Norwich ; 
where he died in 1672, or 1673, in the seventy-third year 
of his age: leaving three sons, viz.: Samuel, John and 
Daniel, to imitate their father’s example and inherit his 
virtues. 











The Early Land Titles of Providence. 


By A. B. Parton, Esa. 


N the year 1634 William Blackstone, a clergyman liv- 
| ing at Shawmut, the peninsula on which the city of 

Boston now stands, sold his estate, and traveling south- 
ward fixed his abode in the southern part of what is now 
-the town of Cumberland, on the banks of that noble 
_ river which still bears his name. There he built his 
home and gave to it the name “ Study Hill.” 

Two years later Roger Williams, for causes similar to, 
but more harsh than those which impelled Blackstone to 
leave his home, fled from the colony in the height of the 
winter season, and traveling southward came to the 
banks of the Seekonk, and in the spring following, with 
five companions, fixed a settlement along the banks of 
what is now Providence river; to which settlement, filled 
with thankfulness and gratitude to their Heavenly Father 
for the safe deliverence from the many perils and dan- 
ers to which they had been subject, they gave the name 
Providence. 

This gathering, though small in number, was about to 
produce wonderful results. It was an outgrowth of that 
new social movement which was destined to spread with 
wonderful rapidity over the whole American Continent. 

It is not probable that Williams realized what results 
might spring from his banishment from Plymouth Colony 
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and his settlement near Providence river. It was in- 
tended by the authorities that he should be exiled to 
Europe. In his haste to escape that exile he fled with 
no plan or purpose, intending only to escape beyond the 
reach of the authorities of that colony. And when beyond 
the jurisdiction of that colony, having been driven from 
the society of his friends, he courted the favor of Canoni- 
cus and Miantonomi and the friendship of the Indians 
among whom he had sought refuge. The friendship of 
Williams was, at this time, so valuable to the Indians, as 
was the friendship of the Indians to Williams. The favor 
was by no means all on one side. The Narragansett 
Indians never had a more faithful friend, a more valued 
and trusted defender of their rights than was Roger Wil- 
liams. Ata time too when there was a strong tendency 
on the part of the Indians to degeneracy, and at the same 
time a still stronger encroachment upon their rights nec- 
essarily resulting from a contact of the new civilization 
with the old. In his intercourse and treatment of the 
Indians Williams proved himself a thorough diplomat. 
The savage Indian and the civilized white man were bound 
together in bands of friendship under his skillful diplo- 
macy. 

Soon after his arrival Canonicus and Miantonomi gave 
Williams a tract of land lying upon the Mooshausick and 
Woonasquatucket rivers. No deed of the land was given. 
It was a mere license to occupy, and was assigned to him 
as it would have been assigned to any of the favored chiefs 
of that tribe. It was a conveyance after the manner of a 
tribal grant. It was not until after this grant, and when 
he saw the constant and rapid increase of the new settlers, 
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that Williams conceived the idea of founding a new per- 
manent settlement. The colonists bringing with them the 
customs, habits and mode of conveyancy which was prac- 
ticed in Europe, demanded a conveyance after the same 
form. It was this change that led to the written deed of 
March 24, 16388, evidently the first written conveyance 
of a grant of land that had been made in what is now the 
state of Rhode Island, 

There was not in the mind of Williams or in the minds 
of Canonicus and Miantonomi any defined limits either as 
to extent or boundary of the land ceded in the first grant 
to Williams It was general in its nature; yet it is clear 
that the parties to the grant meant to convey all the land 
lying between the Seekonk and Providence river to, and 
including the land lying between the Mooshausick and 
Woonasquatucket rivers. ‘This is evident from the facts : 
lst. That the Seekonk was the limit of the Narragan- 
sett country on the east. 2d. It was upon this land that 
Williams and his associates settled. 3. While in the 
agreement of March 24, 1635, the grant was extended in 
express terms to include other lands on the west side of 
Providence river, no mention is made of the land on the 
east side of the river. It is fair to presume, therefore, 
that if the grant had been enlarged upon the east side of 
Providence river it would have been mentioned in the 
agreement of purchase, as was the enlargement of the 
boundary of the west side of the river, and 4th, that in 
May, 1661, the town borrowed £20 to purchase certain 
Indian titles in the lands claimed under the former deeds. 
Among the deeds obtained under this authority was one 
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from Waumsuttow, who convered all his interest in the 
land lying on the west side of the Seekonk river. 

On the 24th day ot March, 1638, Canonicus and Mian- 
tonomi made a deed to Williams confirming the grant of 
two years before. The deed refers to the former grant, 
and in express terms extends the grant so as to include all 
the land from the river and fields of Pawtucket, the great 
hill of Neotaconkanit on the north-west, and the town of 
Mashapaugh on the west. To which was also added the 
following claim: “ As also in consideration of his many 
kindnesses we do freely give unto him all the land from 
those rivers reaching to Pawtuxet River, as also the grass 
and meadows upon Pawtuxet River.” This latter clause 
in the deed subsequently gave rise to the first great con- 
troversy which arose among the colonists. 

This grant, as the one of two years before, was to 
Williams alone, the names of his associates not being 
mentioned in either. 

On the 8th day of October following, Williams in con- 
sideration of thirty pounds conveyed to his loving neigh- 
bors and friends and such others as might be admitted 
into the same fellowship of vote with them, the same 
estate that was conveyed to him by the deed of March 24, 
1638, reserving only as hare equal to those to whom he 
conveyed the property. This deed was given for the pur- 
pose of forming a town organization. It was a convey- 
ance to the parties named in the deed, as tenants in com- 
mon ; but was subject to open and let in any and all others 
who should afterward be admitted into town fellowship 
with them. The act of admission was a judicial act to be 
decreed by the major part of the freemen upon such evi- 
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dence as was deemed necessary to entitle an applicant to. 
admission, and the interest to which he was entitled 
under the deed vested in him by the act of admission. 
This was the first beginning of the organization of the 
town of Providence ; these its organizers. 

On the 9th day of May, 1639, the deed of March, 24, 
1638, was confirmed by Miantonomi, wherein he acknowl- 
edged this his act and hand: “up the Streams of the 
Pawtucket and Pawtuxet without limits we might have for 
use of cattle.” Thus confirming to some extent the latter 
clause in that deed. ‘This acknowledgement being sub- 
sequent in date of execution to the deed of October 8, 
1638. Any further rights acquired under that acknowl- 
edgement did not pass to the proprietors under that deed. 

Canonicus did not join in the acknowledgment. The 
prominent feature of the acknowledgment was that it 
strengthened the claim subsequently made, that the deed 
conveyed title to all the land between the Pawtucket and 
Pawtuxet rivers, lying twenty miles west of Foxes Hill. 

After the conveyance by Williams to the original pro- 
prietors, the attention of the colonists was devoted chiefly 
to forming a town organization. 

In 1643 and 1644 the Parliamentary Charter was ob- 
tained and rapid strides were made towards the organiza- 
tion of the town and uniting the people together as a 
common defense against the Indians. 

The first division of the land obtained under the deed 
of October 8, 1638, was soon made. The divisions were 
known as the ‘ Grand Purchase of Providence” and the 
‘“‘ Pawtuxet Purchase.” The purpose of the division was 
to keep a part of the land from being distributed between 
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those who should afterward be admitted as freemen, so 
that those subsequently admitted into town fellowship 
should be entitled only to share in the land known as the 
‘¢ Grand Purchase of Providence.” The land embraced in 
the ‘‘ Pawtuxet Purchase” was to be retained by the 
original proprietors free from the right of enjoyment of 
any who should afterward be admitted as freemen. 

It is not easy to see upon what ground the proprietors 
based their claim to retain the land which was assigned 
to the “ Pawtuxet Purchase.” The deed under which 
they held title made the whole land subject to open and 
let in any and all who should afterward be admitted as 
freemen, share and share alike. Yet it is evident from 
the controversy which arose in reference to the division 
line between these two purchases, that those afterward 
admitted as freemen, admitted in some form. the right of 
the original proprietors to make such claim, as the whole 
subsequent controversy seemed to be not as to the right 
to make such claim, but as to the extent of that right. 
This controversy was finally settled in the early part of 
the next century by restoring to the “ Grand Purchase of 
Providence ” all the land that the proprietors had ceded 
to the ‘* Pawtuxet Purchase.” 

In May, 1640, a committee appointed by the town to 
make the division between these two purchases made the 
following report : “ We have with one consent agreed that 
in the parting these particular properties which some of 
our friends and neighbors have in Pawtuxet, from the Gen- 
eral Common of our town of Providence to run upon a 
Strait line from a fresh water Spring in the Gully at the 
head of the Cove running by the point of land called Sas- 
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safrass into the town of Mashapaugh to an oak tree Stand- 
ing near unto the cornfield, being at this time the nearest 
cornfield unto Pawtuxet. The oak tree having four marks 
with an ax till some other land mark be set for a certain 
bound ; Also we agree that if any meadow ground lying 
and joining to that meadow that borders upon the river of 
Pawtuxet come within the aforesaid line, which will not 
come within a Strait line from the long Gove to the mark 
tree then for that meadow to belong to Pawtuxet, and so 
beyond the town of Mashapaugh from the oak tree between 
the two fresh River Pawtuxet and Woonasquatukect of an 
even distance.” 

_ January 16, 1682, the line of division was again run 
out by a committee. The report of the committee is as 
follows: ‘“‘ The division of the land between Providence 
and Pawtuxet here shall be belonging to the Proprietors of 
Pawtuxet shall stand as. far westward as the 7 mile line 
and that said 7 mile line shall be finished southward 
by running it due south to the Southern extent of the 
Plantation of Providence, and that said line shall be and 
is concluded and determined to be a thwart line direct 
from Woonasquatucket River to Pawtuxet River and that 
the midway be by measure found between Woonasqua- 
tucket River to Pawtuxet River at the place where the 
7 mile line crosseth it.” 

The first of these reports was made within two years 
after the first conveyance to the proprietors. It is a sig- 
nificant fact in the controversy that subsequently arose as 
to the constuction of the deed of March 24, 1638, that 
the western bound of the “‘ Pawtuxet Purchase” was fixed 
by this committee at the line which Williams claimed was 
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the western boundary of that grant, and that the next 
report made after the construction of that deed was settled 
fixed the western boundary of the “ Pawtuxet Purchase” 
at the seven mile line. 

Miantonomi died in September, 1643, and Canonicus in 
June, 1647. 

From this time forward the freemen became strongly 
interested in securing a good title to the land. They 
obtained deeds of all the land lying between the Paw- 
tucket and Pawtuxet rivers extending twenty miles west 
from Foxes Hill, from the heirs and successors of Mian- 
tonomi and Canonicus. 

A second deed was taken from Williams probably for 
the purpose of vesting in the town any right he may have 
acquired under the acknowledgment made by Miantonomi 
in 1639. In settling this question of the title to the land 
the first great controversy arose among the freemen as to 
the construction of the deed of March 24, 1638. 

The course of this controversy, instead of partaking of 
the character of a calm, judicial construction of the deed 
as we are want to have in the judicial construction of a 
written instrument to-day, imbibed many features of a 
political controversy, and was carried on much after the 
fashion in which delegates contesting a seat in our great 
party conventions are heard and determined to-day. The 
constructiou of the deed was discussed in open town 
meeting and it is more than probable, from the:earnest- 
ness of the controversy, that private solicitation was 
resorted to to secure party votes ; finally the freemen, at 
a town meeting called for that purpose, met and cast 
their votes as to the construction of the deeds. It is evi- 
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dent, in such a case, that self-interest must have entered 
largely in determining the manner of the vote. 

The controversy as stated both by Arnold and Staples 
is that Harris claimed that the title to all the land passed 
under the deed from the Indian chiefs to Williams and 
from Williams to the proprietors, while the deeds ob- 
tained under the order of the town in 1659 were simply 
confirmatory of the title that passed under the former deed. 

Williams claimed that the Indian deed conveyed to him 
only an easement to the land lying west of the Neota- 
conkanit Hill, and that the deeds of 1659 were a convey- 
ance of that land in fee simple. The views of the respec- 
tive parties being, that if the deeds of 1659 were deeds of 
confirmation, the title to the whole property passed to the 
original proprietors ; but if a new purchase the title to 
the property would vest in the town of Providence 
exclusive of the Pawtuxet men. 

I can see no reason for the controversy in the views 
above presented. It is evident that the property, as a 
whole, either passed or did not pass under the deed to 
Williams. If the whole estate passed the freemen of the 
town of Providence carved out of that estate the ‘‘ Paw- 
tuxet Purchase,” which then became a separate and dis- 
tinct estate over which the proprietors of the town of 
Providence, as proprietors of that town, had no control. 
The whole estate belonged to the ‘ Providence Pur- 
chase” which the freemen had not ceded to the ‘“ Paw- 
tuxet Purchase.” If as Williams claimed the first deed 
conveyed title to the land west only to the Neotaconkanit 
Hill and the town of Mashapaugh. Still the “ Pawtuxet 
Purchase ” had been carved out of that property and the 
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deeds of 1659 if a new purchase conveyed all the land 
lying west of the Neotaconkanit Hill and the town of 
Mashapaugh to the freemen of the town of Providence, 
so that in either case the title to the whole land was in 
the town of Providence except such as had been ceded to 
the “‘Pawtuxet Purchase.” Neither could any comming- 
ling of the Providence and Pawtuxet men in the respec- 
tive purchases make any difference to the rights of prop- 
erty. Ifthe freemen of the town of Providence resided 
in the “ Pawtuxet Purchase” and had vested rights there, 
they were still freemen of the town of Providence and as 
such, were entitled to all the privileges that that relation- 
ship implied. Ifthe Pawtuxet men were not freemen of 
the town of Providence, of course they were not entitled 
to the privileges of freemen and could not share or par- 
ticipate in this property. There were no intervening 
rights that could, in any manner, effect the title to this 
property if the controversy therefore was as above 
stated. It is evident that the real cause of the contro- 
versy was misconceived by all parties and should have 
been found in the division of the original property into 
the “* Providence and Pawtuxet Purchases.” 

The early proprietors were very jealous of the right of 
property and were particular who they admitted to share 
those rights. In the second year of the plantation, soon 
after the deed of October 8, 1638, an agreement was made 
by the proprietors: ‘“* That none should sell his field or lot 
granted in our liberties to any person, but to an inhabitant 
without the consent of the town.” 

In 1640 thirty-nine inhabitants had been admitted on 
the roll as freemen, but they soon became jealous of 
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admitting strangers to the rights of freemen until they 
had shown an intention to become permanent members of . 
the society. November 19, 1645, to remedy this objec- 
tion, the following law was enacted, admitting certain 
persons who were desirous of becoming freemen to a par- 
tial right of citizenship, viz.: We whose names are here- 
after subscribed having obtained a free grant of twenty- 
five acres of land apiece, with right of Common according 
to the said proportion of land from the free inhabitants of 
the town of Providence do thankfully accept of the same 
and hereby do promise to yield active or passive obedience 
to the authority of King and Parliament, the estate of 
England established in this colony according to a Charter 
and to all such wholesome laws and orders that are or 
shall be made by the major consent of this town of Provi- 
dence ; as also not to claim any right to the purchase of 
the said Plantation, nor any privilege of vote in town 
affairs until we shall be received as freemen of the town 
of Providence.” ' 

In this enactment is found the first step in the present 
system of naturalization, as practiced in this country, and 
which has been followed from that time to the present. 
The result of this, however, was to place a body of men in 
relation with the freemen who were enjoying the benefits 
without sharing the burdens of the community, which in 
a community, situated as were the colonists, must have 
been severely felt. Hence on June 2, 1636, the following 
law was enacted: “It is ordered that all the inhabitants 
though not yet accounted freemen in this town, yet shall 
be liable to be chosen to do service in the town ;” finally 
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on May, 15, 1658, “It was ordered that all that enjoy 
. lands in the jurisdiction of the town are freemen.” 

There were also restrictions placed upon granting fur- 
ther lands on March 14, 1661. “It was ordered that all 
land on the west side of the Mooshausick River not laid 
out to any person shall remain in common, and this order 
be not repealed unless it be with the unanimous consent 
of all the purchasers.” A still more restrictive vote was 
passed January 27, 1663. “It was ordered that from 
this day forward there shall not be any more people 
accommodated with land as purchasers within the bounds 
of that town and that this order be not repealed without 
the full consent of the whole number of purchasers.” 

The purpose of this vote is not clear. It was probably 
made for the purpose of stopping any further grant of 
land under the system as then practiced, and may have 
been directed against the grant to persons not freemen of 
the town; but whatever may have been the purpose of 
these enactments they were of short duration as the next 
year an order was passed making a further grant of land 
to all the inhabitants. 

In May, 1661, the town borrowed twenty pounds (20 
lbs,) to purchase certain other rights claimed by the 
Indians in the land. This was done simply for the pur- 
pose of effecting a peaceful surrender of the soil and the 
removal of the Indians therefrom, and are of interest 
in showing the land occupied by certain of the promi- 
nent Indian chiefs of the Narragansett Tribe. 

The first deed was one from Wettiaskant, a Sachem 
formerly living at Wachimoquet, to Thomas Olney, John 
Brown and Roger Williams a committee appointed by 
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the town to receive the conveyance, his interest in a tract 
of land west, north-west or thereabouts from Providence 
called Wayenkeke and is described as follows: The 
bounds of the land from the Indian field at Wayenkeage 
are eastward to a ridge of hill called Pamechipeck, west- 
ward to a river called Toyascut which runs down to 
Pawtucket, southward to a way in the midst of a plain 
ground between Wayenkeke and Mishowesakit pond, 
northward to a place called Quttonihauit. 

Wayenkeke lay within the seven mile line as appears 
from a record dated January 1, 1663, which is as follows : 
‘“Forasmuch as Wayenkeage fallith within the seven 
mile line which was fixed for a bound for the town’s first 
division, the settling of matters concerning it are refused 
until the North line are run.”: 

A second deed was taken from Mangin who released 
all claim to any land about Neotaconkanit and so forward 
‘to Sakesakit and Pangatchat and so from there to Mis- 
hosakit. 

A third deed from Wesannomog of all his interest in the 
land southward from the pond of Mishowsakit, about three 
miles to a pond called Nanipsick, northward to Wayen- 
keage, eastward near Sakesakit, and westward about seven 
miles. 

A fourth deed from Wamsutton of all his interest in the 
land on the west side of the Seacunk or Pawtucket river ; 
excepting a tract of land about tour or five miles which 
began at the old field of Wasquadomisk. 

The “ Pawtuxet Purchase” was not included in the 
town limits. ‘The line of division between the Providence 
and Pawtuxet Purchase, as appears in the report of the 
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committee first above referred to, dated May, 1640, was an 
east and west line drawn midway between the Woonas- 
quatucket and Pawtuxet river, extending west from Foxes 
Hill to the town of Mashapaugh, which included that part 
of what is now the town of Cranston and of Johnston that 
lies north of the Pawtuxet river, east of the town of Mas- 
hapaugh and Neotaconkanit Hill, and north to a line 
drawn midway between the Woonasquatucket and Paw- 
tuxet river. 

Bearing this in mind we see that the four deeds above 
referredito cleared the Indians of well nigh the whole 
tract of land then claimed by the people of the town of 
Providence. One deed conveying the possession from the 
Seacunk river on the east to about the centre of what is 
now the town of Smithfield, to the place then known as 
Wesquadomsett on the west, and to the Pawtuxet river on 
the north. A second deed from the range of hills known 
as Pameshipeck on the east, which was a range of hills in 
the western part of the town of Smithfield, and which was 
probably the first range of hills in that town lying east of 
the seven mile line, to the Toyascut river on the west, 
which is undoubtedly a small river running north near the 
seven mile line and empties into the Pawtuxet river near 
that point, and from the hills of Quttonokanit on the 
north, which was a range of hills in the northwestern part 
of the town of Smithfield. Near the Pawtucket river, and 
also near the seven mile line to the plain of Mishowas- 
kist on the south, which is the tract of level ground lying 
to the north-east of Mishowasacut ponds. A third deed 
from the Neotaconkanit hill on the east, the large hill 
lying just west of Olneyville in the town of Johnston by 
10 
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Sakesakit and Pangatchat to the plain of Miskowasacut 
on the north-west. 

A fourth deed from Mishowasacut on the north to the 
Nanipsick pond on the south, and from Sakesakit on the 
east to the western limit of the purchase. 

The names Pawtucket, Neotaconkanit, Mashapaugh, 
Pawtuxet and Mishawasacut remain to-day prominent 
land marks as in the early days of Colonial.History ; while 
Pamechipeck, Quttonokanit, Sakesakit, Pangatchat and 
Nanipsick are lost and forgotten to memory in the mists 
and changes of two hundred years, and I~can concgive of 
nothing that could be more interesting to the members of 
this society and to all those who are interested in the 
study of Rhode Island history than to locate again these 
ancient land marks, that we might trace with clearness 
and certainty the lands of Wammsutton and Mangive, of 
Wettiaskant and Wesannomog. 

The new settlement rapidly increased in numbers. The 
original settlers, including Blackstone, were seven in 
number. Two years later, when Williams executed the 
deed of October 8, 1638, it bore the signature of thirteen 
persons, not including Blackstone. In the year 1640, four 
years later, a report made bears the signature of thirty- 
nine inhabitants. November 19, 1645, a special grant 
was made to twenty-six inhabitants. It is probable that 
this special grant of land was made to all the inhabitants 
who had not then been recognized as freemen, thus mak- 
ing at this date in the town of Providence of which we 
have a record sixty-five inhabitants. September 4, 1640, it 
was voted that all future men received into town fellow- 
ship shall pay for their home share one shilling six pence 
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per acre, not exceeding twenty-five acres. April 27, 
1659, twenty-four men had paid their purchase money. 
This included those only who had acquired land after 
September 4, 1640, making a total of eighty-nine inhabit- 
ants. February 19, 1665, nineteen years after the 
arrival of Williams, in a division of land then ordered 
ninety-four persons drew land according to vote of the 
town. March 17, 1683, in a division of land on the west 
side of the seven mile line, one hundred persons drew 
land according to vote of the town. This number included 
only the heads of families of those who had been admitted 
into town fellowship. At this period there was undoubt- 
edly a large number who had not been admitted to town , 
fellowship and were not recognized as inhabitants. In 
the year 1708 the population in Providence had increased 
to 1,446. This estimate included men, women and 
children, residents and non-residents. 

In June, 1660, the town established the western bound 
for the division of land at what was afterward known as 
the seven mile line. 

Up to September 25, 1661 there had been divided 
between those who had been, admitted to town fellowship 
ninety-six acres of land, as appears from a record of that 
date, which reads as follows: ‘“ Arthur Fenner and 
Thomas Harris laid out and delivered to Andrew Harris 
as his purchase right certain parcels of land according to 
the parts of other purchasers viz. 5 acres, Home Lot, 60 
acres, 20 acres, 6 acres and 5 acres all joining together.” 
Evidently the divisions of land to this time had been 
made in the order as they appear in this record, so that 
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at this date there had been distributed to the Peete 
about 8,100 acres of land. 
November 19, 1645, a special grant of twenty-five acres 
of land with right of common was granted to twenty-six 
inhabitants, being a total grant of 650 acres. Those to 
whom this grant was made were not freemen, but such as 
had declared their intention to become freemen. It is 
evident from the record that grants of this character were 
common, as they are frequently mentioned and spoken of 
in general terms as the twenty-five acre men, as distin- 
guished from those who had been admitted into town fel- 
lowship. This class were entitled to a one-fourth part 
“that of a freeman, and paid a one-fourth part of the pur- 
‘ chase money therefor. 

April 27, 1664, it was ordered that fifty acres of upland 
be laid out to every purchaser of this town from the seven- 
mile line east, and none to be laid out nearer to the town 
than three miles from the said line eastwardly, and every 
twenty-five acre man to have one-fourth part so much as 
a purchaser. 

February 19, 1665, “It was ordered that Arthur Fen- 
ner and Thomas Harris Senior be chosen to run the 
North line, beginning at the bound set 7 miles west 
from Foxes Hill and so to run North to Pawtucket River ; 
also to run a line 3 miles Eastward from the 7 mile line 
from North to South, and also to lay out every mans part 
of land which is to be laid out to them on the East side of 
the 7 mile line.” 

The seven-mile line was the western bound of the towns’ 
first division of land, and since that time it has remained 
a prominent landmark in Rhode Island history. The 
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western part of Providence town having become settled 
so that a division of the town was found necessary, it 
served as a division line for the “town, and now forms the 
western boundary of the towns of Cranston, Johnston and 
the two Smithfields, and the eastern boundary of the 
towns of Burrillville, Glocester and Scituate. 

The strip of land set apart for this division between the 
seven and the four mile line included, therefore, a large 

portion of the territory of what is now the towns of Crans- 
ton, Johnston and the two Smithfields. In fact, it 
included three-sevenths of the whole territory lying east 
of the seven-mile line. 

July 27, 1665. ‘It was ordered that the town meet 
again the next monday come fortnight and thus to take 
order about drawing papers for dividing of the 50 acres 
of land on the East side of the 7 mile line. It was fur- 
ther ordered that William Hawkins and John Steere shall 
have their choice for the 50 acres before any other, and 
Roger Williams next.” At‘the time referred to in the 
above order ninety-four persons drew papers and places 
in order as it fell to them for this division of land. 

The area of land between the seven and four mile line 
was about fifty-one square miles. 4,700 acres of this land 
had been laid out to the proprietors in this division, an 
area of about seven and a half square miles, or one- 
seventh of the whole area of the land between the two 
lines. 

July 27, 1670. “It was again ordered that 5 acres 
meadow and 10 acres lowland be laid out to each pur- 
chaser and to each 25 acre man a one quarter.” ‘There 
was granted under this order about 1,500 acres of land or 
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about two and one-half square miles. Up to this time — 
all the land laid out, including this division, had been 
laid out on the east side of the seven-mile line. 

June 16, 1673, there was laid out to each purchaser 
not to exceed seventy acres between the seven-mile line 
and twenty-mile line. This is the first layout ordered 
on the west side of the seven-mile line, the land on 
that side of the line not being divided until after a pretty 
general division had been made on the east side of the 
line. Figuring this on the basis that ninety-four persons 
drew the land, there was drawn in this division about 
6,500 acres or about ten square miles. 

April 6, 1675. “It was ordered that unto every man 
that hath a right in these lands beyond the 7-mile line 
set by the town for their first division shall be laid out to 
each purchaser 150 acres upland.” April 12, 1675, 
ninety persons drew land under the above order, making 
a division of 13,500 acres, or a fraction upward of twenty- 
one square miles. 

May 1, 1675, it was ordered that sixty acres of land be 
laid out to each purchaser in all lands now in common 
that belong to the town on the eastward side of tlie seven- 
mile line reaching no nearer the town than the four-mile 
line, and at the same time it was also voted that fifty 
acres of land be laid out to each purchaser in the land 
now in common on the eastern side of the four-mile line, 
and to the twenty-five-acre men one-quarter part as much. 

May 24, 1675, eighty-three persons drew papers and 
places in order as it fell to them for this division of land, 
making a further division between the seven-mile line 
and four-mile line of about 5,000 acres and east of the 
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four-mile line about 4,100 acres, or an aggregate of about 
fifteen square miles. 

March 17, 1683 another division of land was made on 
the west side of the seven-mile line. The record does 
not disclose the amount of land drawn in this division. 

The quantity of land granted by the town to each of the 
purchasers at this time on the east side of the seven-mile 
line was 271 acres, and on the west side of the seven-mile 
line 220 acres, making in all 491 acres, and that drawn by 
all the purchasers about 49,100 acres, or an area of about 
sixty-nine square miles. 

Roger Williams died in the year 1683. What changes 
had taken place on Rhode Island soil since his arrival in 
the year 1636! Banished from Plymouth Colony, he ob- 
tained a grant of land from the Indians; founded a town 
organization ; obtained a Parliamentary charter. He saw 
his own town, Providence, become the mother which gave 
birth to other colonies which sprang up on Rhode Island 
soil, as if that soil had been touched by the magician’s 
wand. He saw its boundaries extended as if without 
limit; its soil, which from time immemorial had been the 
home of the red man, dotted here and there with cottages, 
surrounded with cultivated fields—the peaceful homes of 
the white man. He saw the dying struggle of barbarism 
in its first contact on these shores with that new and 
higher civilization which was springing up on that broad 
foundation laid by him—* Liberty of Conscience.” 
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A Brief Narrative of that Part of New Eng- - 
land called the Nanhiganset Country. 





{Tue AvuTHoR oF THIS TRACT 18 UNKNOWN. IT I8 PRESERVED BY TRUMBULL 
IN THE 19TH VOLUME OF HIS MSS. BUT EVIDENTLY APPEARS AS A MODERN 
COPY BY A HAND NOT MUCH SKILLED IN ORTHOGRAPHY. |—The Editor. 





T is an undoubted truth, and known to many persons 
| still living that Canonicus was the sole and chief 
governor or sachem of the Nanhiganset country, 
which might also be distinguished by particular appella- 
tions as Coweset country, Niantuck country, and many 
mre not commonly known, but in general terms passed 
under the denomination of the Nanhiganset country, 
whose bounds and limits may and is supposed, by the best 
evidences of sundry ancient English and Indians, to be 
confined, as the northerly bounds of the Narragansett 
country, by Pautucket River, Quenebage, and Nipmuck 
countries ; westerly by a brook called Wequapaug not far 
from Paquatuck River; southerly by the sea, or main 
ocean; and easterly by the Nanhiganset Bay, wherein 
lyeth many islands, by deeds bought of the Nanhiganset 
sachems, which by deeds (of) conveyance and many 
memorials will shew, the above bounds doth include the 
whole dominions and territories belonging unto the afore- 
said Canonicus, and other the Nanhiganset sachems, 
hereafter named (viz) Miantinomy, Cussusquench, alias 
Paticus, alias Mossup—for the Indians changed their 
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names—and Conjanaquond, all being the sons of Canonicus 
his brother and Niniclade his sisters son. Meika was the 
son of Canonicus, and after his fathers death, was the 
chief sachem, who married with Matantuck, sister to 
Ninaclad, who had two sons named Scuttup and Quequa- 
quenuct alias Gedeon, who died young, a daughter Quine- 
miquet, who also died young. Matantuck, the mother of 
these last above-named, was a woman of great power, and 
called the Old Queen, and was killed in the Indian wars. 
Quanopin was the son of Cojonequond, and was shot to 
death in Newport. Miantinomy, aforesaid, was taken 
prisoner by the Mohegan Indians, a. nation in war with 
them, and by them put to death. Cussusquench before- 
named was killed by the Moqui in the Wilderness about 
twenty miles above Piscataqua in his travel eastward in 
the time of the Indian Wars, and other Indians with him, 
and were buried by order of Major Waldron ot Piscatauay. 
Canonocus being the sole governour or chief sachem, 
employed his nephew Miantinomy, to manage his warlike 
affairs, as general of his army, and in his declining years 
took him as a partner in his government for assistance ; it 
being a custom amongst the Indians, that all persons of the 
blood royal did, by some measure, bear sway in the gov- 
ernment; and each sachem had his particular place for 
residence, and a kind of bounds between them, but not 
positively certain or determinate; and each sachem had 
his particular men, or subjects, who submitted unto him, 
or had a chief. Under these sachems very many petty 
sachems, or captains; who bear some rule or command 
amongst the people, but subordinate to the chief sachems, 
whose commands are absolute and without control, yet 
11 
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much ruled by their council, who are chosen for their 
wisdom and ability. To these sachems belong the power 
of disposal of lands, to which the people subject them- 
selves as a power due to them, some gratuity being usual 
first bestowed on the possesors by the purchasers to make 
them more free to remove and depart. Matters being 
thus stated, the next thing requisite is to shew the gradual 
purchasers and settlements of the English in the country. 

Firstly Mr. Roger Williams bought of Canonocus and 
Miantinomy a tract of land, about the year 1634, chiefly 
situated between two rivers called Pafuckit and Pautuxit 
about five miles in distance, twenty miles in length, and 
with some other persons settled a town, called it Provi- 
dence, and though its beginning was small, yet is now 
considerable, having many inhabitants. The next tract 
of land southward, called Warwich, was purchased of 
Miantonomy by twelve persons, whose names are all men- 
tioned in the deed, dated January 12th, 1642, and are all 
since dead, and their titles very weak. About this time, 
or rather before,*Mr. Richard Smith, sen, went further 
southward into the Narraganset country, about twelve 
miles, and, by the sachem’s leave, erected a house for 
trade near a place called by the natives Cacumqunsset, 
and afterwards bought the land and there remained 
amongst his Indian neighbors for several years, adjudged 
by Mr. Richard Smith, jun, to thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants, young and old, until Mr. Roger Williams afore-men- 
tioned about seven or eight years after, came thither and 
built another house for trade, not far from the former, who 
in a few years grew weary of his new settlement, and sold 
it to Mr. Richard Smith, and departed, (who again re- 
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mained alone, being courteous to all strangers passing 
that way, until the year 1659,) and after the conquest of 
the Pequid wars, the Narraganset sachems, being friendly 
to the English, did capitulate and agree with the United 
Colonies, upon sundry articles and conclusions, and did 
then submit themselves,and people unto his majesties gov- 
ernment, and to be tried by the English laws, in case of 
difference, as by said articles may be seen. 

Afterwards, June 22d, 1643, Punham and Sacanocho 
put themselves under the government of Massachusetts, 
by a writing signed, and was interpreted to them by Mr. 
Benedict Arnold. 

And in March 7th, 1644, Wassamegun, Nashawanon, 
Jutshamacke, Massanomell, and squa sachem, made their 
voluntary submissions to the Massachusetts colony, and on 
the 19th of April, 1644, Pessicus and Canonicus sub- 
mitted themselves and people to the care, protection and 
government of his majesty, as may appear in print. 

These settlements of the Narragansett above-mentioned, 
by the English, together with Rhode Island which lyeth 
eastward in the Nanhigansett Bay, being then without 
government but what they set up by consent amongst 
themselves, the colony of the Massachusetts procured a 
charter for government of the Naragansett country from 
some lords in England, dated December 10th, 1643. 
Afterwards, Mr. Williams, before-mentioned, procured 
another charter for the same tract of land, from the same 
lords, dated, March Ist, 1644, being both invalid in them- 
selves, and the power, &co, granted them, condemned 
afterwards. So they fell of themselves, 

But to proceed. to further settlement in the Narragan- 
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sett country to the southward and northward of Mr. 
Smith’s house. Mr. John Hull and company purchased 
some lands about the year 1658, at or about Point Judah 
as (by) their deeds appears. 

Another purchase was then also made by Mr. John 
Winthrop, Major Humphrey Atherton, and others joined 
with them, of lands of Cojonoquond for a tract of land 
lying to the northward of Mr. Smith’s house, called 
Acquedneseth as (by) the deed bearing date .June 11th, 
1659. 

Again the same men purchased another tract of land of 
Cojonoquond, lying to the southward of Mr. Smith’s house. 
called Naomuch Neck, now called Boston Neck, and a 
further tract without the neck adjourning to it, and 
bounded with certain bounds,.as appears by their deed 
dated July 11th, 1659. For confirmation of those two 
purchases, Scuttop the grandson of Canonicus ratifies and 
confirms the sale thereof, by deed dated August 5th, 
1659. Cusimquch, Scuttop, and Quaquequomet, also, 
confirms the sale of the two tracts above-mentioned by 
their deeds dated June 14th, 1660. About this time Capt. 
Hutchinson, who was one of the purchasers of Rhode 
Island, on the behalf of himself and company, came 
to Rhode Island and made a tender to the inhabitants 
thereof, to be equal concerned with him and them all 
in purchases made in the Narragansett country; but, 
upon much debate, the people saw cause uot to accept of 
his and their tender. 

The Narragansett Indians having done some damage 
about Mohegin in a hostile manner, and being called to 
account for the same to make satisfaction, the Nanhiganset 
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sachems agreed with the commissioners of the United 
Colonies, to pay them six hundred fathom of wampom- 
peage, or there-abouts ; and for performance did mortgage 
and make over their whole country to the said commis- 
sioners, by their deeds dated September, 1660: but not 
having the peage in time, they applied themselves to 
Major Atherton and his associates, desiring them to pay 
the obligation, and would assign over the said mortgage 
to them ; whereupon a new mortgage was made to Major 
Atherton and his associates of the land, and a longer day 
allowed them for payment, with all necessary charges 
arising thereon, as per deed, dated October 13th, 1660, 
appears, and signed by Cussumquinch, Niniclad, Scuttop, 
and Quequamutt, the former principle sachems of the 
country. According to this agreement, Major Atherton 
and his associates pays to Mr. John Winthrop, governor 
of Connecticut, in behalf of the United Colonies, seven 
hundred and thirty-five fathom of wampompeage, as per 
his receipt appears, dated November 16th 1660 ; and giv- 
ing the said sachem further time of payment, and from 
time to time, and no payment made, they, about or near 
two years after surrendered up the said land by turf and 
twig, in the presence of two or three hundred witnesses, 
both English and Indians, four of which English witnesses 
have given their oaths to the truth thereof, as may appear 
by their testimonies, dated September 22d, 1662; and fur- 
ther, in the year 1664, upon gratuities given, and twenty 
pounds in money paid, Scuttop acknowledges full satisfac- 
tion received of all debts and demands whatever for lands 
of the whole Nanhigansit country. Matantuck, relict of 
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Misca, called the Old Queen, confirms what her son did, 
as by her deed October Ist 1668. 

Scuttop and_his sister confirms the aforesaid grant, and 
the possession given, and desires to be under the English 
government, as per their deeds dated December 28th 1664, 
may be seen. : 

Quonopin, son of Cajanoquond, confirms and satisfies 
what his father had done, as per his deed dated October 
24, 1672. Lastly, the sachems, in their articles of peace, 
on July 15, 1675, in the seventh article, renewed to the 
company aforesaid, and then confirmed unto the English, 
all their former grants and conveyances of said lands sold 
them ; and also largely confirms all former articles with 
the confederate colonies. 

Now, by what is written, appears the legal progress, 
and the true purchases bought, bona fide, and due consid- 
erations paid for those lands to the native princes, the 
true owners and proprietors of said country, from whom 
all other the purchases in this bay were had, as Provi- 
dence Island, Rhode Island, Quonanaquot, and the rest of 
the islands and tracts of lands; and my Lord Vaughan, in 
his Reports, saith, without leave and permission of the 
first occupants of any land, no person can have a legal 
title thereto. One purchase more I have heard of, which 
was made to a tract of land lying to the southward of Mr. 
‘Smith’s house bought of the sachems by Mr. Samuel Gor- 
ton and Mr. Randall Houldon, and was long since the 
year 1644, the pretended year of the sachems’ surrender 
of themselves and lands, and by these men, who often 
plead surrender and most of which tract of land Mr. 
Smith bought of them and their assigns, all of which 
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tracts of land here above-mentioned was purchased before 
any government was here settled by his majesty ; and his 
majesty in his charter afterwards approved ; and I cannot 
understand what reason any person can render, why one 
purchase in this tract should be counted good, and 
another, bought of the same persons, and have the money 
paid and charges great, be condemned; and yet most 
abominable have been the practice of some on such con- 
cerns ; whose title from the natives are nothing so firm; 
and further, the purchasers of Rhode Island, Providence, 
Warwick and Quononogqut, and all the other purchases in 
the Narragansett country, come all from the same sachems 
and their successors. Perhaps some interested or preju- 
diced persons may endeavour to weaken these titles by 
means of Pessicus and Canonicus their subjection to his 
majesty in the year 1644; and the Indians did the 
same thing presently after the Pequid wars, and Pumham 
and Seconsocke did the like in the year 1643, and another 
surrender was made before any purchase was made in the 
Narragansett Country. Providence excepted, yet these 
sachems never intended thereby, that they had given 
away their particular rights, or the power of the disposi- 
tion of these lands ; neither did his majesty intend thereby 
to deprive them of their native right, which they had 
ab origine, as appears afterwards by the several charters 
granted by his majesty, where he approves of the several 
purchases, and as a motive to induce his majesty to grant 
the said charters, he said therein is the bringing the 
heathen to the sincere profession and due obedience of 
the Christian faith, which the depriving them of their law- 
ful rights and liberties could never be thought effective to 
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accomplish, but would rather deter them; and for any- 
thing done by them called a surrender, they still con- 
cluded they were as much sachems as before, nor lost no 
right nor power, but were strengthened; and if their 
power of government was gone thereby, they ought to 
have the privileges of their fellow subjects to dispose of 
their own without control, and by their subjection they 
become not villains.. There is a great disparity between 
a throne and a slave, and those that thought to injure 
them in such a way, deserves the name of infamy, for 
abusing them on such a cause they were wholly ignorant 
off, as may be seen by all the proceedals since. 

And whereas there is a great noise of the Indians ten- _ 
dering their wampompeage at the day prefixed to redeem 
their land, that also will be found false ; for there is oaths 
to prove the contrary ; and if there was a stratagem con- 
trived by some men to endeavor to get the land out of 
said Atherton and company’s hands for themselves, this 
they can prove ; and for a further vindicating Atherton 
and company’s right against the false assertions the pay- 
ment was due in Apri] 1661, and the sachems delivered 
possessions of the lands freely and willingly in the year 
1662, which they never would have done, had their peage 
been once tendered, as by some false said. And Scuttop 
in 1664 gives a receipt in full of all demands concerning 
the premises and acknowledges full satisfaction ; and again 
the same year, he with his sister owns the possession 
delivered by turf and twig; and when the kings commis- 
sioners was here, in 1664, there was no such complaint 
made to them that the peage was tendered, but rather to 
the contrary, by their following orders, that they should 
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pay it by such a time, which the Indians never did, and 
after the instigation of some ill spirits to the commis- 
sioners, they passed a severe sentence, that the English 
should quit their habitations ; and yet that act could not 
be of any force, for without Col, Nicolls being one, they 
could do nothing ; afterwards Col. Nicolls passes an act, 
an order, and wholly disannulled that former act, and 
made it of no force. And after this to show these fellows’ 
actings and false reports, Mattantock confirming her Son’s 
grant in the year 1668, and in the year 1672 Quonopin 
confirms what his father had done ; and in the year 1675, 
in their articles of peace, these makes a full acknowledge- 
ment of their satisfaction in all that concerns of lands, and 
ratifies their former acts. 

Yet there may be some room for a mistake which may 
not be impertinent to insert. Catonomy an indian, sold 
land to some Warwick men, and took peage for it: his 
father disliking his son should sell land whilst he was liv- 
ing, carried the peage to Warwick, and tendered it to 
them before Sir Robert Carr; but it not being accepted, 
Sir Robert Carr, as it is said, took it, and this, 1 suppose, 
may be the peage so much talked of. 

Thus having shewed the annoyance from the natives, 
something shall be said of the gradual progress of his 
majesty’s subjects, and as nothing could have due settle- 
ment without a method and rule and government, so none 
was looked legal of any government that was given by 
them, who, by astrong hand, kept his majesty from his 
crown ; and at his return, many petitions were presented, 
some for charters of Corporations, others for confirmations 
of former grants ; but his majesty, to gratify his subjects’ 
12 
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requests, first grants a charter to his subjects of Connecti- 
cut, the eastern bound being therein mentioned was the 
Narragansett Bay or river; thereby they claim the whole 
Narragansett country ; the extent of which charter prov- 
ing prejudicial to the colony of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantation, who requested the same grant of the 
Narragansett country, and declared that Connecticut 
grant was surreptitiously gotten; and to. comprise the 
difference on that concern, the two agents, viz. the Con- 
necticut agent and Rhode Island agent, put the debate 
thereof to some worthy gentleman in England, to give a 
result and a composure of said differences, and they, after 
debate, on the allegations of both agents, drew up their 
results, in four heads and signed them ; to the which both 
agents also sign the said articles interchangeable, and was 
looked as an approved composure of the differences. The 
articles are as follows:—That, firstly, Paugatuck River 
should be the bounds between the two colonies; and that 
for the future that river shall be called Narragansett River. 
The second was concerning Quenibaug purchases; and 
the third, that the propriters and inhabitants of that 
land now settled about Mr. Smith’s trading house, claimed 
or purchased by Major Atherton and company, should 
have free liberty to sell and choose to which of these 
colonies they will belong. And, fourthly, they do declare, 
that property should not be altered nor destroyed, but 
carefully maintained through the said colonies.—and upon 
these articles, a charter of incorporation was granted to 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantation , and long before 
Connecticut charter was sent over into this country, many 
gentlemen, concerned in the property of the Narragansett 
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country, some belonging to all the three colonies, had 
made purchase and settlements, viz. the colony of Boston, 
Plymouth and Connecticut ; and they, finding many turbu- 
lent spirits belonging to the present government of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantation; who never had any con- 
cern with them as to government, they therefore, accord- 
ing to his majesty’s grant to Connecticut, submitted, and — 
were settled under said charter government; and the 

grants and deeds of their land were enrolled in the records 

-of said colony at Hartford ; and all manner of officers, as 

Justice of peace & co. were chosen of the people settled 

there by Connecticut, and the people peacefully remained 

under that government; all part of that Narragansett 

country, (Warwick and Providence excepted.) 

And after some time, the men that set forth the new- 
modelled story of the Indians subjection in the year 1644, 
began a stir to destroy the good settlement of the country. 
And now begins some men to strike at all Major Ather- 
ton and company’s purchases, and also all the southern 
purchases in that country, and south the several islands 
since settled in the Narragansett Bay, and with the most 
prodigious misapplication of things without considering 
what might tend to their own ruin; also, in one of their 
addresses, they declare to his majesty, that there is no such 
river known as Paugatuck, alias Narragansett River. 
This I suppose was through some inadvertency ; and dif- 
ferences arising, the purchasers, with Major Atherton, 
address themselves to his majesty for relief; whereupon 
‘his majesty recommends the care and protection of them 
to the United Colonies in New England, by his letter 
dated January the 21st, 1663; and better to compose all dif- 
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ferences arising between colony and colony, his majesty 
grants a commission to Col. Richard Nicolls, Sir Robert 
Carr, Knight, George Cartwright and Samuel Maverick, 
Esquires, and constitutes them commissioners, or the sur- 
vivors of them, of whom Col. Richard Nicolls, during his 
life, to be always one, to examine and determine all 
defrances, as by their commission, dated April 25th in the 
sixteenth year of his reighn. Sir, Robert Carr, Mr. Cart- 
wright and Mr. Maverick sitting at Petequomscut, orders, 
upon complaint made unto them of difference, that the 
Narragansett country, for the future, should be called the 
Kings Province, and that no person of that colony presume 
to exercise Jurisdiction there, but such as receive author- 
ity from them under their hands and seals, until his 
majesty’s pleasure should be further known, and did then 
declare the purchases of Mr. Atherton to be void, and did 
order the inhabitants thereon to quit their habitations by 
Michaelmas following, as may be seen by their order 
March 20th 1664. Now here take notice, here was an 
act void as soon as made for Col. Nicolls had not assented 
to it, and therefore no act. 

And in order to the settling a government in the King’s 
Province, after they had taken it from all the colonies, 
they grant the government of it the same day to fourteen 
persons, part whereof was before officers in the govern- 
ment of Rhode Island, and part private persons. Thus the 
magistrates or government fling away part of the land 
supposed to be in their charter government, complying 
with them, that of themselves had no power to act, as I 
have said, without Col. Nicolls, and these commissioners, 
as above said, they make Justices of the Peace or part of 
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them, and the others, before being magistrates, they order 
that only seven of them, whereof the governour or deputy 
governour should be one, should hold a court, to determine 
any difference in their created province, and that the- 
deputy governour should be a magistrate when the gov- 
ernour was present ; and on the 8th of April, 1665, the 
said commissioners put an end to that commission, and 
further ordered, that the governour, deputy governour, 
and assistants of said colony for the time being, to be and 
exercise only the authority of Justices of the Peace, and 
to do what they think fit for the peace and safety of the 
province, and as near as they can to the English laws, 
until his majesty’s pleasure should be further known. 
Thus, you may see, they took the whole government of 
the Narragansett from Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 
gave the government of it to some particular men only, 
(here there is no colony nor assembly to be,) and to exer- 
cise that authority and power, but made a particular gov- 
ernment, and most of these men since dead. 

But, upon complaint of Col. Nicolls aforesaid, who dur- 
ing his life, always must be one, he, with Sir Robert Carr 
and Mr. Maverick, reverses part of the aforesaid order, 
and in these words following :— 

‘‘ Whereas, by a former order, bearing date March 20th, 
1664, at Petequomscut, it was then ordered, that all the 
inhabitants within the Kings Province of Nanhigansett 
should quit their habitations and plantations in the month 
of September following, we have, upon serious considera- 
tion, thought fit to order and appoint, and by those 
presents do order and appoint, that the said former orders 
shall not remain in force; that the inhabitants of the 
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King’s Province of Nanhigansett shall remain in quiet and 
full and peaceable possession of all thei: lands and houses 
and appurtenances, until his majesty’s pleasure be further 


“known, any order before made or granted to the contrary 


notwithstanding. Given under our hands and seals, the 
15th of September, 1665. 


Ricuarp NIco.ts, 
Roserr Carr, 
SaMuEL MAVERICK.” 


And was directed to the justices of the peace and magis- 
trate of Rhode Island appointed by his majesty’s com- 
missions to regulate and govern the King’s Province, until 
his majesty’s pleasure be further known. Here is no 
directions to the government of Rhode Island, but to the 
justices of their own appointment; and there was two 
orders more from the same commission to the same pur- 
port, one in August, 1665, the other in November follow- 
ing, one whereof more particularly speaks to the. matter, 
that Col. Nicolls disliked the removal of any families 
settled in Nanhigansett, which may be seen by his letter 
and protests against those that molested the heirs of Mr. 
Haines, and an Indian called Herman Garratt, in their 
possessions, and directed to the justice of peace & co. 
And then our people, to help the matter, and to show the 
certain bounds of the King’s Province, the governour and 
council of Rhode Island, in the year 1669, states the 
bounds to be northerly on the south line of Warwick, 
from west to east to the sea or bay, commonly called 
Cowsett Bay, and from thence round about to the south- 
ward and westward, confined by the salt water, to the 
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mouth of Pagatuck alias Nanhigansett River, where the 
said river falleth into the sea, and so northerly to the 
middle of a ford in the said river, next above Thomas 
Shaw’s house, and thence upon a due south line extend- 
ing towards the southerly line of the Massachusetts - 
colony, and until it comes in latitude of the south line of 

Warwick, which above within bounds was afterwards 

sent to Mr. Edward Randolph, to be communicated to the 

honourable president, Joseph Dudley, Esq., and by Major 

John Greene, of Warwick, July 13th 1686. And for a 

further confirmation of Major Atherton’s and associates’ . 
their rights and titles to the land above-mentioned, the 

general assembly of the colony of Rhode Island and 

Providence Plantation passed an act, in the court held 

October 20th 1672, and confirmed their deed or deeds, 

grant or grants, and declare those deeds or grants shall be 

a good and lawful estate and title to them to possess and 

_ enjoy forever. And whereas it is commonly reported, 

that the land called the mortgage land is not concerned in 

this act, their mistake or errour may easily be corrected, 

- not only by some of the assembly now living, who have 

given evidences that there was a full debate of the matter, 

and also the petitioners, whose interest lay therein and not 

elsewhere in the country. 

Now comes to view another act of the geueral asenmlily, 
made six years after, in the year 1678, sitting by adjourn- 
ment, being repugnant to the former act in 1672, and the 
King’s commissioners’ act in 1664; and thereby all per- 
sons whatever were prohibited to settle in the Narragan- 
sett without their leave and approbation, and that the 
government and disposition of those lands belonged to 
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them ; and the next year, July. 9th 1679, they passed an 
act, (which) contradicts their former act in 1678, and 
declares the government to be as the King’s commissioners 
bad ordered it. 

Thus is declared the original settlements of the Narra. 
gansett country. and the several purchases and govern- 
ments to the year 1679, the several acts and contests, and 
orders and confirmations and prohibitions from time to 
time. But now, at last, comes the King’s pleasure to be 
known, for the assuming the long contests aud differences 
-about this litigious country of Narragansett, the occasion 
arising about difference between Mr. William Harris of 
Pawtuxet and the town of Warwick, about certain Jands 
claimed by both parties. ‘Ta the issuing thereof, Capt, 
Houlden and Capt. Greene, deputies from the town of 
Warwick. prefers a petition to his late majesty, in .or 
about the year 1678, and in their petition makes a digres- 
‘sion from their lands, and steps into the Narragansett 
country, giving his majesty an account thereof not perti- 
nent to their reputation which gives an occasion to the 
lords of the committee for trade and plantations to notify 
a petition, presented by Major Richard Smith, concerning 
the Narragansett country to which petition the said 
Greene and Houlden answered readily; but his majesty, 
finding their reports various, and the differences great, 
takes the readest way to issue them; and therefore, by 
his letters to the several colonies in New England, dated 

‘ebruary 12th, 1678-9 acquaints them, that Capt. Houl- 
den and Capt. Greene, deputies for the town of Warwick, 
had certified to his privy council, of their certain knowl- 
edge, as haviug inhabited for above forty years, that never 
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any legal purchase had been made thereof from the 
Indians by the Massachusetts or any others; that the 
Indian sachems had submitted themselves and people 
unto the government of King Charles; and thus these 
magistrates concludes by their assertion, that the absolute 
sovereighnty and particular property is invested in him, 
and therefore strictly wills, and requires, that all things 
relating to the King’s Province, or the Narragansett, 
should remain in the same condition as now they are, or 
lately have been in, as to the possession and government ; 
and to put a stop to any other contests here, commends 
all persons, who pretend any right, or title to the soil or 
government of said lands, that they forthwith send over 
persons sufficiently empowered and entrusted to make 
their rights and titles appear before his majesty ; and for 
wont thereof, his majesty’s will proceeds, & co. 

Now hereby you may understand, that his majesty, 
upon information given him, as before rehearsed, asserts 
his right to both soil and government of the Narragansett 
country, and hereby he nulls and makes void the act of 
the assembly, August, 1678, which said the government 
and disposition of the lands belongs to them ; but his 
majesty, by their report, concludes the lands are his, and 
to have a more and true understanding of his subjects 
rights and claim, he requests them to come before him, 
his majesty, being desirous all his subjects should enjoy 
their rights; neither did Capt. Houlden and Greene’s 
assertion gain credit with his majesty, for then his majesty 
would immediately have settled the government and dis- 
posed of the lands; but he concludes his subjects had a 
right, and therefore commands them to make their right 
13 
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appear before him; and the purchasers, with Major 
Atherton on knowing their purchases to be good and valid 
as any Indian purchase are or can be for the lands in this 
colony possessed by others, and much more legally drawn 
by deeds than many others, and that both Providence and 
Warwick have legal rights derived from the true proprie- 
tors and first occupants thereon.—But ; to proceed, after 
his majesty, in the year 1678-9, had-ordered that all 
rights should be made before him, the colony of Rhode 
Island made their application to his majesty in the first 
_ place, as by their address dated-August Ist 1679, signed 
by the governour wherein they beg of his majesty the 
lands they have formerly legally pnrchased of the native 
Indians, which positively contradicts the former assertion, 
that there were no legal purchases made; and also humbly 
beseaches his majesty, that he would bestow upon them 
the unsettled and vacant lands, as they term them, on 
them, before any other. In this application they turn 
beggars, and would beg other rights; and his majesty’s 
commands was for them to make their right and title 
appear ; so they having none to the land, they would 
a-begged it. But he never intended to take the right of 
soil of others and give it to them, but to confirm it on 
them that had right; for no rational man can imagine, 
that his majesty will dispose of his subjects’ right of land 
they have purchased, possessed and improved to a great 
value, and now for about forty years, and give it to others . 
of his subjects, that lay no claim to it, nor have any there- 
to, nor expended their money’s unless to molest their 
neighbors of their just rights and settlements ; for we are 
all the King’s subjects, and his majesty takes equal care of 
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all his subjects, although diverse governments. Thus 
may be seen, the colony of Rhode Island makes no claim 
to this soil according to his majesty’s command ; but, like 
the man that would a-begged a ship of war, to which the 
king made that reply, that it was not his to give—for 
though it was called the King’s ship, his subjects money 
paid for it—so the king never intended to give away any 
one subjects’ right to another, because he did not live in 
the same colony where his land was. 

And efterwards, in the year 1682, the assembly of 
Rhode Island declares they will not meddle with the title 
or propriety of these lands in the Narragansett country in 
difference, and commands obedience to be given to his 
majesty’s letter in the year 1678-9. The second address 
was by Connecticut, who sent their agent, Mr. William 
Harris, fully empowered and instructed to present their 
rights of claims; but the said Harris, being by the 
Algerines taken and carried in Algeirs, lost all his papers 
and writings, and was deprived of -his liberty to make 
application to his majesty on their behalf that employed 
them ; which being known at Whitehall, there was a stop 
put to any further proceedings for some time, as per Mr. 
Blaithwait’s letter to the government of Rhode Island, 
dated June, 1680, appears. Lastly, Major Atherton’s 
partners and associates made their humble addresses to 
his majesty, declaring their rights to great part of the soil - 
of the country, and therein answers some objections, and 
rendered many reasons for their assertions, and was pre- 
sented in 1681. No other address being made and pre- 
sented to his majesty for claim of soil, and their applica- 
tion being made according to his majesty’s command, his 
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majesty, to cause impartial justice to be done amongst his 
subjects here inhabiting, which could not be so well under- 
stood at a distance, it being so great to bring all their 
claims, caused a commission to be drawn and sent to Mr. 
Edward Cranfield, Mr. William Stoughton, Mr. Edward 
Randolph, Mr. Nathaniel Saltonstall, and others, empow- 
ering them to examine and enquire into the several titles 
and pretensions, as well of his majesty, as of all other per- 
sons whatever, to the jurisdiction, government and propri- 
ety of the soil, of or within the Kings Province, so called, 
or.the Narragansett country, as may be seen and appear 
by their commission at large—a copy of which commission 
was presented at Newport by the said Cranfield to some 
in government then, and before several still living wit- 
nesses thereof—and printed. briefs dispersed throughout 
all the colonies, to let all people be acquainted of their 
power, and the day they appointed for a meeting in the 
Narragansett country, according to their commission ; 
which publick declaration in print was dated July 19th, 
1683, and therein the place and day appointed. Unto 
convening at Mr. Richard Smith’s house at Narragansett, 
and receiving such information as was presented them, and 
claims of lands before them, by them at that time adjourned 
to Boston from thence, and sent forth a strict summons to 
Major John Greene, and Capt. Houlden to give in evi- 
dence pursuant to their information given his majesty in 
council at Whitehall, but they never approved. Thus, 
after they had perused all instrument of claims and peti- 
tions of right of particular persons, where also was pre- 
sented to them a printed book, containing a deed, bearing 
date April 19th, 1644, being the subjection of two sachems, 
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Pissacus and Conanicus, of themselves and lands to the 
king, to the care, protection and government of King 
Charles the First, of blessed memory. Whereupon, hear- 
ing the whole matter that was presented’ to them, the 
commissioners made a report to his majesty in favour of 
the purchases, and partners with Major Atherton, to the 
soil of the said country, as may be seen by their report at 
large, dated October 20th, 1683, and was sent home and 
presented to his majesty. His majesty, having seen and 
heard the report, he then declares and makes known his 
pleasure concerning the government and settling the prov- 
ince, and puts a final issue and determination to the 
temporary orders of his commissioners, and in 1684 grants 
a commission to President Joseph Dudley, dated October 
1685 to take possession of the government of the Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and the King’s Province 
of the Narragansett, and in the commission fully empow- 
ered to settle all titles and all controversies, both relating 
to both the king and subjects. Whereupon President 
Dudley took possession of the several governments above 
expressed, and in particular came into the Narragansett 
country or Kings Province, establishing officers and courts 
of judicature, as may be seen by the records thereof; and 
did choose a committee to examine the rights, titles and 
pretensions of the partners of Mr. Atherton to the soil of 
the said land, and, upon report of the said committee, 
allowed and confirmed their grants, deeds and purchases ; 
and these things may be seen in the book of records per 
Edward Randolph, being secretary by commission, all 
persons then concerned yielding obedience ; and the col- 
ony of Rhode Island and Providence plantations impowered 
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Major John Coggeshall and Mr. Walter Newberry to see 
the President’s power, who not only had a right thereof, 
but had a copy also. Whereupon Major John Greene 
sent the secretary a copy of the bounds of the King’s Pro- 
vince, as himself and others of the government of Rhode 
Island had stated it, Anno 1669; but what power he had 
so to do, I know not, without it was to give away a part 
of our colony; for the charter never gave them any such 
power, neither did the kings commissioners, in 1664, give 
any power or government to the assembly or to the gov- 
ernour and council, but did order and appoint the gov- 
ernour, deputy governour and assistants to be justices of 
the peace throughout the King’s Province. And thus did 
they run into confusion, not minding, if they break one 
limb of our charter, the other part may continue lame till 
it hops away also. After this, many of the inhabitants,of 
Greenwich, alias Depeford, make their application to 
Major Smith, he being a justice of the peace, for the set- 
tlement of them in their lands, as by their letter and peti- 
tion, dated November. 1686 still to be seen. Whereupon 
there was an agreement compounded on between them ; 
and then, soon after, came Sir Edmund Andross, and took 
the government under him and the country remained 
under his government some years ; and since Rhode Island 
have assumed the government of said country, and now 
within these few years, the government have let several 
villians and notorious fellows, who have fled, some of them, 
from other colonies, to settle on the lands, being some of 
them that hath fled from the hand of justice, and the true 
owners and proprieters thereof they have threatened the 
jail, for only claiming their right, and endeavoring to per- 
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suade them in the government to observe the law, and let 
equal justice be done. This is a small part of the trouble, 
that many have waded through by the means of several 
persons that have been, and now are in government, whose 
opinion and principles are, that men may do what they 
will in this world, it is no sin against God. 





Two Graves by the Sea. 


By CHarues C. Van Zanpt. 


About a century ago, while a couple of farmers were strolling along that part 
of The Neck now known as ‘Graves’ Point,” they came across the bodies of 
two men, stiff and cold, who, during a storm that had just passed, had been 
ship-wrecked and drowned. Many, many years afterwards ex-Governor Van 
Zandt chanced to pass the spot, and saw the grave stone which still marks the 
spot where the bodies were discovered. The following touching poem was 
subsequently composed by the honorable gentleman :— 

I wonder if the people think, 
Driving along the Ocean’s brink, 
When sunset’s rose is red, 
Of where the water almost laves 
The silent, solitary graves 
Of the forgotten dead? 

Two graves alone—all, all alone! 
Marked with a rudely graven stone, 
Beside the moaning waves ; 

The simple stories briefly tell,— 
Instead of flowers, a white sea shell 
Rests on the sunken graves. 


Almost an hundred years are gone, 
With starry eve and crimson morn, 
Since the wild, stormy day, 
When broken spars and shattered deck, 
All gashed and gored—a helpless wreck, 
The ship was cast away. 
\ The fishers in their little skiff, 
Beneath the brown sea-weeded cliff, 
Drift with the swelling tide; 
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And as the sunset glories fade, 

A glittering bright-hued cavalcade, 
Pause by the cool seaside. 
The spray has shed its briny tears, 

Where yonder rock its gray head rears, 
And in the dell beyond 
Whitd lilies with their crowns of gold, 
Float fresh with perfumes manifold 
Upon the glassy pond. 
Along the roadside’s fern-decked brush, 
The sweet wild roses bloom and blush, ° 
Lilies arrayed like kings, 
With royal purple hues intense, 
Nod—While the blackbirds on the fence 
Flutter, with flame-tipped wings. 
The light-ship on the horizon’s rim, 
As evening shadows gather dim, 
Rolls, beckoning to the night; 
Unclosed its quivering eyes of flame 
From the great lantern’s iron frame, 
Like stars of ruddy light. 
I wonder when the farmers found - 
The ship-wrecked sailors stiff and drowned, 
Upon the pebbled shore, 
And. drew them from the gurgling tide, 
To place them kindly, side by side, 
Beyond the great wave’s roar. 
Mayhap they perished in the night, 
When skies were black and ocean white, 
With gleaming tawny foam; 
And how convulsively they clutched 
The slippery, weedy rocks they touched, 
And thought of friends and home. 
Mayhap for years their loved ones watched, 
From vine-clad cots, all white and thatched, 
Upon a sunny shore, 
For the dear sailors on the main, 
Who never will come back again, 
No! not forevermore. 
* In the old town, the distant bells 
Ring faintly sweet,—the ocean swells 
And breaks with saddening moan; 
The quiet stars shine on the sand, 
And there beside the sea they stand; 
Two graves, and one gray stone. 
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J 
THE RECORD OF OLD SMITHFIELD. 
1732 to 1850. 


By the Editor. 
Continued from Vol. VIII, page 52. 
T 
MARRIAGES. 


Taber Isaac, of Ichabod, of Pawtucket, R.I.; and Hannah 
Pearce, of Benjamin, of Smithfield; m. by Elijah 
Arnold, Justice, Oct. 8, 1809. 

Isaac, of Ichabod dee., and Mary Smith, of Chad; m. 
by John Pain, Justice, Dec. 19, 1841. 

“ Benjamin P., of Isaac, and Elizabeth Passmor, of 
Comstock, dec.; m. by Rev. T. A. Taylor, July 
8, 1845. 

“Samuel O. and Caroline F. Brown; m. by Rev. T. A. 
Taylor, Oct. 6, 1846. 

“ Mary C., and Alexander Meggett; Aug. 10, 1847. 

“ Nancy W., and Ansel Holman; Feb. 28, 1848. 

Taft Anna, and Robert Clark; Oct. 24, 1739. 

“© Ephraim, and Anna Read; m. by William Arnold, 
Justice, June 29, 1747. 
“ Silas, and Mary Farnum, ‘both of Uxbridge; m. by 
David Comstock, Justice, Jan. 26, 1748. 
“ Sarah, and Jedediah Buffum; Sept. 22, 1757. 
14 201 
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Taft Seth, of Uxbridge, and Jemima Angell, of Maj. John, 
of Smithfield; m. by Stephen Sly, Justice, Mar. 20, 
1761. . 
Mijamin, and Sarah Smith, of Jacob;. m. by Stephen 
Sly, Justice, Oct. 30, 1763. 
“¢ Mrs. Sarah, and Thomas Joslin; Feb. 1, 1767. 
«Mary, and Daniel Phillips; Nov. 1, 1767. ; 
“  Jerusha, and Thomas Bishop; Apr. 16, 1769. 
“Jesse, of Nathan, of Uxbridge, and Mejum Mowry, of 
Eleazer; m. by John Sayles, Justice, July 10, 1791. 
“ Lydia, and Alden Coe; Oct. 9, 1823. 
Tagaes Ann, and John Brown; 1846. 
Talbot Fannie, and Henry N. Blanchard; Sept. 15, 1844. 

“ George, of Smithfield, son of Simeon, of Killingly, 
Conn.; and Mary Williams, of Smithfield, dau. of 
Benjamin; m. by Rev. William Verrinder, May 4, 
1845. 

Tallman Delia B., and Thomas S. Steere; Feb. 12, 1843. 

“John C., of Jonathan and Mary, of Portsmouth; and 
Abbie A., Reynolds, of Smithfield, dau. of Nathan- 
iel T., of North Kingstown; m. by Rev. Warren 
Lincoln, Oct. 25, 1850. 

Tanner Hannah, and Richard Broadway; Oct. 21, 1758. 

Targett William H., and Harriet P. Davis; m. by Rev. B. P. 
Byram, June 17, 1849. 

Taylor Mercy, and James Walling; Dec. 12, 1742. 

“Rev. Timothy Alden, of Smithfield, and Caroline Hall 
Grosvenor, of Brookfield, Mass., m. at Brookfield 
by Rev. W. A. Nichols, Sept. 2. 1840. 

Thomas Bacon, and Nancy Adeline Ross; m. by Rey. 
T. A. Taylor, Aug. 11, 1841. 
“ Susannah Y., and Smith B. Hawkins; June 29, 1843. 
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Taylor Robert, and Ann Lyson; m. by Rev. T. A. Taylor, 
Oct. 24, 1844. 


Tefft John, of Smithfield, and Mary Mathewson, of Gloces- 
ter; m. by John Sayles, Justice, Oct. 29, 1762. 


«¢ Anna, and Artemus Cruff; Aug. 14, 1800. 
“Martin, and Mary Barnes; m. by Samuel Mann, Jus- 
tice, Mar. 11, 1821. 
“  Waitey, and Arnold Pain; Apr. 1, 1824.. 
“ Burmill, of James, and Rhoda Buffum, of Stephen Jr., 
dec.; m. by George Aldrich, 3d. Justice, Dec. 4, 1832 
oe 


Rufus W., and Judeth Buxton; m. by Rev. Reuben 
‘Allen, Aug. 27, 1838. 
“ Laura, and Albert Tiffany; June 29, 1843. 
“  Sybel, and Benjamin H. Kimball; July — 1850. 
Thayer Bethiah, and Ebenezer Sprague; June 2, 1735. 


et] 


“ Hannah, and Moses Thayer; Jan. 22, 1735-6. 

“Moses, and Hannah Thayer; m. by William Arnold, 
Justice, Jan. 22, 1735-6 

“ Patience, and John Legg, Jr. May 3, 1747. 

“ Abigail, and Noah Thayer; Mar. 8, 1749-50. 

“6 


Noah, and Abigail Thayer; m. by Wilham Arnold, 
* Justice, Mar. 8. 1749-50. 

», esse, and Mary Hill; m. by William Arnold, Justice, 
Mar. 8, 1749-50. 


“ YTarael, and Mary Metcalf; m. by William Arnold, 
Justice, Mar. 8, 1750. 

“ Joseph, and Abigail Cook; m. by William Arnold, 
Justice, Mar. 12, 1752. 

“ Hannah and Elisha Thompson; May 31, 1759. 

“ Cynthia, aud’ Asa Twist; Aug. 16, 1812. 

“ Smith, of Capt. Stephen, and Mary Latham, of Beno- 
ni, dec.; m. by Thomas Man, Justice, Feb. 1, 1880. 

6“ 


Lucy B., and Harris J. Mowry; June 6, 1831. 
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Thayer Phebe, and Simeon Comstock; Mar. 19, 1835. 
“ Ann, and Alfred C. Clark; July 12, 1840. 
“Ann Maria, and Dutee Mowry 3d.; Oct. 7, 1841. 
Thomas Elizabeth, and Richard Clemence; Feb. 4, 1749. 
“ Hugh, and Rachel Charter; recently from England, 
m. by Rev. T. A. Taylor, Jan. 5, 1845. 
“ Sarah F., and William H. Scott; Apr. 28, 1850. 
Thompson David, of Mendon, and Mary Comstock, of Smith- 
~ field; m. by Thomas Sayles, Justice, Nov. 18, 
1735. 
a Margaret, and Josiah “Wilkinson; Dee. 13, 1736. 
" Ichabod, and Rachel Thompson; m. by William 
Arnold, Justice, Jan. 27, 1736-7. 
“ Rachel and [Ichabod Thompson; Jan. 27, 1736-7, 
“ David, and Susannah Darling; m. ky William — 
Arnold, Justice, Oct. 11, 1737. 
és Edward, and Margaret Aldric h; m. by William 
Aneeld, Justice, July 2, 1741. 
6“ Loes, and Enock Darling; Nov. 26, 1751. 
6 Martha, and Samuel Buxton; Nov. 28, 175; 1. ) 
us Margaret, and Josiah Wilkinson: Dec. 13, 1756 
“ Elisha, and Hannah Thayer; m. by Thomas Arnold 
Justice, May 31, 1759. 
“ Samuel, and Rhody Smith; m. by Ezekiel Com. 
stock, Justice, July, 16, 1761. 
4 John, and Emily V. Beebe; m. by Rev. Asel D. 
Cole, Oct. 3, 1842. 
Elizabeth, and Ralph Harris; Aug. 21, 1850. 
Thornton Ebenezer, and Ruth Smith; m. by William Arnold, 
Justice, Oct. 8, 1735. 
“ Anne, and Abel Potter; Nov; 27, +1747. 
“Tabitha, and John Tde; July 11, 1756. 
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Thornton Waite, and Sylvanus Mowry; July - 1780. 


«Simon, of Richard, and Mary Mowry, of Alpha; m. 
by Rev. Edward Mitchell, July 2, 1789. 

“ Richard, and Susannah Cruff; m. by John Sayles, 
Justice, Jan. 1, 1797- 


Martin L., of Smithfield, and Fidelia Ann Pray, of 
Glocester; m. by Nicholas 8. Winsor, Justice, 

- Apr. 4, 1839. 

Thrasher William H., of Smithfield, son of Henry, of Reho- 
both, Mass.; and Hannah Newhall, of Smithfield, 
dau. of Artemus, of Sterling, Conn., m. by Rev. 
Junia 8. Mowry, Oct. 17, 1845. 

Thurber Hezekiah, of Richmond, R. I., and Rachel Harkness, 
of Smithfield; m. by Daniel Mowry, Jr., Justice, 
Nov. 6, 1767. 

Mary A. and James E. Ray; Sept. 5, 1848. 

Gershom P., and Mary A., Jones; m. by Rev. D. 
L. McGeer, Mar. 5, 1849. 

Thurston Lydia 8., and Edevard 8. Luther; May 6, 1845. 

Stephen Y., and Mary 8. Cook; m. by Rev. John 
Borden, Jr., Oct. 15, 1846. 
Tiffany Albert, and Laura Tcfft. m. by Rev. T. A. Taylor, 
June 29, 1843. 
Albert, and Emeline Inman, widow; m. by Rev. T. 
A. Taylor, Sept. 25, 1845. 
Tillson James, and Susannah Inman, m. by William Arnold, 
Justice, Mar. 18, 1743-4. 
Note. Not Jillson as printed on pages 54 and 58 
of Volume V, of this work. 

Tingle Esther, and William Jenckes; Sept. 25, 1748. 

Tinkom Judah, and Jacob Berson; Nov. &, 1736. 

Titus Keziah, and Aegal Cook; Dee. 6, 1742. 


oc“ 


“cc 
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Todd Albert, of Providence, son of Chancey; and Abigail 
Maria Andrews, of Smithfield, dau. of David; m. at 
Woonsocket by Rev. Henry Waterman, July 30, 
1839. 

“Ambrose, of Chancey and Susannah, and Mary Booth, 

of William and Sarah; m. by Rev. B. P. Talbot, 
July 4, 1850. 

Tourtellot Sarah Ann, and Selah Buxton; July 3, 1840. 

Tower Esther, and Moses Tucker; Apr. 2, 1741. 

“© Tsaac, of Ichabod, and Rebecca Dexter, of Nathan; 

m. by Thomas Man, Justice, Feb. 4, 1802. 
Trash Daniel, of Smithfield, and Rachel Darling, of Ebenezer, 
of Cumberland; m. by Stephen Arnold Justice, Aug. 
29, 1765. 
“ Ebenezer, Jr., and Huldah Read, of Hanson; m. by 
Stephen Arnold, Justice, Apr. 1, 1783. 

“ Tradiah, of Capt. Ebenezer, and Rachel Comstock, of 
Jonathan, dec.; m. by John Sayles, Justice, Aug. 
26, 1796. ° 

“Mary E., and Herman S&S. Collins; May 1, 1850. 

“ Sophronia, and Daniel S. Collins; May 1, 1850. 
Truesdon Mary, and Joshua Herendeen; May 25, 1739. 
Tucker Silas, of Glocester, and Dorothy Ballard, of Smith. 

field; m. by David Comstock, Justice, Mar. 13, 
1739 

“ Moses, and Esther Tower; m. by William Arnold, 
Justice, Apr. 2, 1841. 

“ Anne and Richard Baulston; Jan. 21, 1741. 

“ Benjamin, of Samuel, of Smithfield; and Lydia Far- 
nun, of Jonathan, of Uxbridge; m. by Stephen 
Brayton, Justice, Mar. 23, 1786. 

“  Jerusha, and Solomon Mowry; Jan. 4, 1787. 
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Tucker Esther, and Caleb Sheafe; Apr. 1, 1787. 

“Daniel, of Izrael, dec., and Lydia Waterman, of Col. 
Resolved, dec.; m. by Rev. John Winsor, Mar. 15, 
1792. 

David, of Izreal, and Anne Mowry, of Daniel, Jr.; 
m. by Rev. John Winsor, May 7, 1792. 

“Martha, and Nathaniel Mowry; Nov. 4, 1792. 

Robert, of Izrael, and Anne Colwell, of John; m. by 
Rev. John Winsor, Jan. 28, 1798. 

Otis, of Luranna, of Smithfield, and Martha Casey, 
of Coventry, R. I.; m. by Thomas Man, Justice, 
Mar. 27, 1825. 

“Eliza C., and Arnold Comstock; May 22, 1842: 

“Hiram B., and Lattice P.. Freeman; m. by Rev. M. 
W. Burlingame, Nov. 29, 1847. 

William, of Andrew and Mary, and Jane Ann Brown- 
ing, of William and Phebe; m. by Rev. B. P. Tal- 
bot, Apr. 24, 1850. 

Turpin Joseph, W., and Parthenia Beckwith; m. by Joel 

Aldrich, Justice, Jan. 14, 1816. 

Twichell Patience, and Jonathan Mowry Jr.; June 28, 1789, 

Twing Olive, and Thomas Arnold; Aug. 9, 1801. 

Twist Asa, and Cynthia Thayer; m. by Robert Harris, Jus- 

tice, Aug. 16, 1812. 
“Lydia T., and Elkanah Brown; May 25, 1830. 

Tyler Amey, and Uriah Harris; July 5, 1761. 

“Tabitha and Capt. Jonathan Mowry; Sept. 27, 1764. 

“ George, and Joanna Harris; m. by Rev. Asel D. Cole, 
Feb. 5, 1843. 

“William, of Nathaniel, and Maranda W. Manchester, 
of Ira, of Cranston, R. 1.3 m. by Rev. William 

Verrinder, Mar. 22, 1846. 


6c 
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Tyler Sarah A., and Robert G. Billington; May 21, 1846. 
“ Cordelia, and William S. Case; July 12, 1846. 


“cc 


Albert A., of Nathaniel, of Smithfield; and Ruth B. 


Bailey, of Ira, of North Providence; m. by Rev. 
Mowry Phillips, Dec. 30, 1850. 


Brrtus anp DEATHS. 


Taber Elizabeth, 


6c 


6c 


(73 


74 


6c 


“ 
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6c 


ccc 


“cc 


6c 


6c 


“cc 


“cc 


cc 


73 


oe 


74 


cc 


(79 





Benjamin Pearce, 
William Brown, 

Isaac, 
George Pearce, 


6c 


Nancy Wilkinson, 
Samuel, 
Mary, 
Hannah, wife of Isaac, died, 
Tefft Samuel, of Peter and Sarah, 
Mary, 
Olive, of James and Mary, 
Eunice, ad 
Nathan, 
Aman, 
Eber, 
Abigail, 
Abia, 
Enock, 
Stephen Buffum, of Burrill and Rhoda, Nov. 25, 
Mary Elizabeth, of Rufus W., and Judeth, 
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73 
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6c 
6c 
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tt 
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6é 


6é 


66 


“cc 


born Milbury, Mass., 
Thilley Smith, son of Sarah Smith and Elisha 


Thilley; 


6s 


of Isaac and Hannah, July 2, 


Mar. 12 
Dec. 31, 
Feb. 28, 
Feb. 24, 
Sept. 11, 
June 25, 
Sept. 20, 
June 11], 
Nov. 11, 
June 9, 
Mar. 11, 
Sept. 26, 
Mar. 22, 
Oct. 16, 
Sept. 6, 
July 30, 
Mar. 29, 
June 18, 
Aug. 16, 


Nov. 27, 


Feb. 25, 


1810 
1812 
1814 
1817 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1823 
1826 
1838 
1755 
1759 
1770 
1772 
1775 
1776 
1778 
1780 
1783 
1788 
1837 


1841 


1789 








n 


‘ 
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13 
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“ 
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““ 


Thompson Rachel, of Ebenezer and Ruth, 


Adin, of Ebenezer, Jr. and Huldah, 
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Apr. 8, 

Stephen, “ “ July 7, 
Ruth, * “ Mar. 9, 
Daniel, a “ June 8, 
“ . “ died. Sept. 5, 
Ebenezer, * “ Mar. 31, 
Phebe, “ * Sept. 3, 
Elisha. " “ June 30, 
Mary, * a Sept. 23, 
Joanna, of Benjamin and Martha, Aug. 3, 
John, “ - June 6, 
Roger, “ ” Oct. 13, 
Mary, “ + Aug. 2, 
Ebenezer, a - Oct. 27, 
Henry, of Caleb and Mary, Mar. 26, 
Benoni, of Samuel and Rhoda, — Apr. 19, 
Uriah, “ “ Mar. 31, 
Anne, * “ May 14, 
Trask Frederic, of Ebenezer, and Sarah, May 26, 


Sept. 3, 


Robert 5., of Glocester, and Amey 
Clarke, wife of Jeremiah; children of 


15 


Nov. 21, 
Dee. 18, 
Jan. 1], 
Mar. 17, 
Apa. 15, 
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1733 
1735 
1737 
1739 
1748 
1742 
1744 
1748 
1750 
1739 
1741 
1744 
1746 
1751 
1757 
1767 
1769 
1771 
1752 
1784 
1788 
1793 
1796 
1798 
1799 


Jan. 3, 1734-5 


Oct. 18, 


June 23, 


Oct. 2, 


“Esther, * * 

“Hannah, “ a“ 

“ Anna, as “ 

“ George Read, “ “ 

“ Elijah, a“ “ 
Tucker Freelove, of Nathan and Hannah, 

“Joseph, “ 

“ William, 

“Silas, reputed son of Silas Tucker, born 

of Sarah Ray, 
“ee 


1735 


1746 


1737 
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Robert Tucker, late of Smithfield, 
state that he was the son of Izrael, 
and that he was b. May 25, 1770, d. Jan. 22, 1824 
Tucker Amie ( Colwell of John and Elizabeth, ) 
wife of Robert, died age 72y. Im. 3d. 
Feb. 18, 1844 


U 


MARRIAGES. 


Usher Stephen, of John, and Prudence Colwell, of Glocester, 
dau. of David; m. by John Esten, Justice, Mar. 
20, 1803. 


Note. No Birth or Death recorded under this letter. 
V 
MARRIAGES. 


Vallett Jenckes, of Wanton, and Roxanna R., Burkett, of 
John; m. by Rev. Reuben Allen, June 23, 1842 
“ Phebe H., and Leonard Jenckes; Nov. 24, 1842. 
Verry Samuel, and Abigail Chachery m. by William Arnold, 
Justice, Apr. 2, 1735. 
“ Ruth and Reuben Aldrich; Nov. 22, 1744. 
“ Sally, and Henry Brown; Sept. 30, 1817. 
Vickery Nancy, and James M. Boss; Sept. 8, 1839. 
Vinton Elizabeth, and Thomas Walling; Mar. 30, 1740. 
Vose Susan, and Levi Mowry, 2d.; June 16, 1822. 
“© Nancy T., and Jacob Hicks; Dec. 3, 1840. 
Mary T., and Hiram Welcome; July 9, 1846. 


Note. No Birth or Death recorded under this letter. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Wade Able, and Maria Man, both of Glocester; m. by 
Rev. T. A. Taylor, Aug. 4, 1850. 
Wakefield Wyman, and Alpha Arnold, of Cyrus; m. by 
Henry 8. Mansfield, Justice, Jan. 17, 1822 
Waldron Daniel T., of Glocester, and Ann Eliza Dexter, of 
Scituate; m. by Rev.’ Reuben Allen, Aug. 3 
1839. 

Walker Lydia, and Aaron Hames; Feb. 17, 1785. 
“Fannie, and Wing Hendrick; Nov. 27, 1823. 
“Lydia A., and Wheaton Palsey; May 24, 1849. 

Walling Abigail, and James Blackmor; Apr. 12, 1733. 
«James, and Mercy Taylor; m. by Thomas Sayles, 

Justice, Dec. 12, 1742. 

Thomas, and Elizabeth Vinton; m. by David Com- 
stock, Justice, Mar. 30, 1740. 

«Mrs. Merey, and Capt. William Sprague; Aug. 26, 
1744. 

James, and Elizabeth Nox; m. by Thomas Arnold, 
Justice, Mar. 24, 1750-1 or 51-2. 

“ Abigail, and Benjamin Smith; Nov. 13, 1752. 
“ Hannah, and John Estis; Nov. 23, 1756. 
«  Klizabeth, and Thomas Morton; Apr. 20, 1783. 

Wardwell Caroline Churchill, and Samuel Douglass Wyeth; 

Sept. 11, 1844. 

Ward Eunice, and Joseph Bennett; Nov. 2, 1751. 

Warner Ceriah, and Levi Mowry Nov. 23, 1823. 
“Alvin, of Ezekiel H., of Cranston, R. 1, and Caro 

line Luther of Cranston, dau. of Henry, of Prov. 

idence; m. bz Rev. Mowry Plullips, Dee. 21, 1846 


? 
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Warswich John, and Presillia B. Illingworth; m. by Rev. E. 
W. Porter, Mar. 28, 1846. 

Waterman John, of Providence, and Mary Whipple, of Smith- 
field, dau. of Capt. Job; m. by Thomas Sayles, 
Justice, June 17, 1739. 

Andrew, and Sarah Wilkinson; m. by Thomas 
Steere, Justice, Sept. 25, 1748. 

¥ Hannah, and Levi Barnes; July 2, 1775. 

“ Capt. William, and Mary Farnum; m. by Rev. 

John Winsor, Nov. 27, 1777. 

«Mary, and Augustus Phillips; July 13, 1788. 

s“ Lydia, and Daniel Tucker; Mar. 15, 1792. 

. Nancy and Scott Mowry; May 15, 1816. 

“ Amey, and Sylvester Hartshorn; Dec. 7, 1820. 

" Benjamin, of Rhodes, and Amey Angell, of John; 

both of Glocester; m. by Rev. Reuben Allen, 
Apr. 8, 1840. 

Emeline, and Jefferson Remington; Oct. 12, 1843. 

Elisha R., and Lucy Saunders; m. by Rev. Asel 
D. Cole, Jan. 22, 1843. 

Watkins L. 8., of New York, and Phenia J. Cheeseborough, 

of Smithfield; m. by Rev. D. L. McGeer, Jan, 
27, 1847. 
Watson Mary Jane, and Smith Young, Jr.; Jan. 19, 1845. 
«Champlain L. Jr., of Champlain L. and Hannah A. 
Greene, of Caleb; m. by Rev. B. P. Talbot, Feb. 
6, 1848. 
“ Elizabeth G., and John Scott; Oct. 16, 1848. 
Weatherhead Joseph, and Merabah Herendeen; m. by Tho- 
mas Sayles, Justice, Dec. 25, 1740. 
“i Roxa, and Seth B. Gifford; Oct. 24, 1841. 
as Avery F., and Sarah Murdick; m. by Rev. 
William Verrinder, Oct. 6, 1844. 


ce 
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Weatherhead Avery F., of Daniel, of Cumberland, and Di- 
anna Bowen, dau. of John Weekes, of Ches- 
terfield, Conn.; m. by Rev. William Verrin- 
der, July 16, 1846. 

Weaver Rosina M. E., and William A. Mowry; Dee. 12, 1849. 

“ Danforth, of New Orleans, La., son of Daniel and 
Dianna, of Providence, R. I., and Rebecca Jane 
Northup, of Ebenezer and Jane, of Smithfield; 
m. by Rev. Warren Lincoln, Jan. 21, 1850. 
Webb Nancy V., and George Van Rennsaleuer Freeman; 
Dec. 28, 1834. 
Webster John, and Abigail Potter; m. by Thomas Sayles, 
Justice, Mar. 31. 1741. 
W right Samuel, of Exeter, and Ansilus Jenckes of Smithfield; 
m. by Thomas Lapham, Justice, July 26, 1752. 
Welcome Hiram, and Mary T. Vose; m. by Rev. 'T. A. Tay- 
lor, July 9, 1846. 

Weldon Abigail, and George A. Hayes; July 25, 1841. 

Westcott Elizabeth, and Loadon Pain; Nov. 15, 1787. 

Westgate Thryphenia, and Joseph Billington; Feb. 16, 1845. 

West Louisa, and Smith Mowry; Feb. 8, 1849. 

Wetherby Daniel, and Mary Daniels; m. by William Arnold, 

Justice, Sept. 22, 1740. 
Wheaton Mary, and George Mathewson; Feb. 15, 1844. 
Wheelock Paris, of Barick, and Dianna Arnold, of Asa; m. 
by Joel Aldrich, Justice, Jan. 22, 1818. 


‘< Silas, and Celian Mathewson; m. by William 
AlWrich, Justice, June 25, 1820. 

s Abraham, of Shrewsbury, Mass., and Mrs. Mary 

“ K. Bradley, of Smithfield; m. by Rev. T. A. 'Tay- 
lor, Sept. 26, 1839. 

4 


Dennis, and Lucy Ann Barterson, m. by Rev. T. 


A. Taylor, Feb. 6, 1845. 
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Wheelock Henry M., and Sarah Howard; m. by Rev. T. A. 


Whipple Peter and Phebe Sprague; m. by Valentine Whit- 


(T3 


ce 





Taylor, Mar. 25, 1847. 


man, Justice, Apr. 5, 1733. 
Hannah, and Nathaniel Eddy; Feb. 22, 1738-9. 
Mary, and John Waterman; June 17, 1739. 
Samuel, and Elizabeth Jillson; m. by David Com- 

stock, Justice, Mar. 30, 1740.- | 

Mary, and Abraham Cook; Dec. 15, 1743. 

Anne, and Joseph Mowry; Feb. 12, 1743. 

Hope, and Nicholas Brown; Apr. 22, 1744. 

Amey, and Thomas Mowry; Aug. 12, 1744. 

Jemima, and Benjamin Davis, Dec. 2, 1744. 

Stephen, and Phebe Ballou; m. by William Jenekes 
Justice, Jan. 12, 1745. 

Zerviah, and Jacob Mowry; Jan. 20, 1745. 

Mary, and David Arnold; Feb. 9, 1745. 

Mercy, and David Arnold; Feb. 9, 1745. 

Sarah, and Solomon Aldrich. Oct. 20, 1751. 

Hannah, and Christopher Jenckes; Mar. 29, 1752. 

Abigail, and William Winsor; Nov. 19, 1761. 

Benjamin, and Jerusha Peck; m. by Jabez Harris, 
Justice, Feb. 25, 1762. 

Peter, of Cumberland. son of Ibrook; and Sarah 
Sly, of Stephen Esq.; m. by Caleb Aldrich, 
Justice, Oct. 12, 1769. 

Abigail, and Resolved Smith; Sept. 12, 1773. 

Anne, and Abraham Angell; Not. -— 1779. 
Betsey, and Christopher Dexter; Dee. 10, 1789.. 
Mary, and John Brown; Feb. 14, 1790. 

Hannah, and Ahab Mowry; Feb. 23, 1797. 
Thankful, and Nathaniel Spaulding; Oct. 25, 1798 
Susannah, and Joseph Jencks; Oct. 29, 1798. 
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Whipple Sabra, and Silvanus Cady; Jan. 24, 1802. 
« Silence, and Joshua Arnold, Jr.; Apr. 5, 1805. 
George, of Cumberland, and Cydia Arnold, of 
Smithfield; m. by Samuel Man, Justice, Mar. 
22, 1807. 
Freelove, and Bryant Robinson; June 26, 1808. 

William, 2nd., of Peter, of Cumberland, and Mrs. 

Sally Jillson, dau. of James Latham, of Smith- 
field; m. by Thomas Man, Justice, June 15, 
1830. 

Jeremiah, of Cumberland, and Sarah Smith, of 
Smithfield; m. by Rev. Edward B. Hall, June 
4, 1834. ee 

Simon B., of Simon, and 3 Nancy M. os of 
Smithfield, dau. of Abner; m. by Rev. C. C. 
Taylor, July 30, 1840. 

Arnold H., of Moses, of Smithfield, and Elnora 
Hawkins, of North Providence, dau. of Mjnerva, 
m. by Rev. Reuben Allen, May 26, 1841. 

Knock, and Cynthia Sweetzer; m. by Rev. T. A. 
Taylor, July 27, 1843. 

Whitaker Lucy H., and Edward G. Sayer; Oct. 6, 1859. 

a James, and Elizabeth O’Grady, beth of Pawtucket; 
m. by Rev. 8. S. Mallory, Nov. 3, 1850. 

Whiting Nancy M., and John M. Keene; Feb. 7, 1848. 

Whitman Henry, and Ruth Sprague; m. by William Arnold, 
Justice, May 24, 1752. 

Stephen, of John, and Lucretia Kenye n, of Glo- 
cester, dau. of Joram; m. by Witham Winsor, 
Justice, June 9, 1774. 

“ Noah, and Sarah Brown; m. by William Jenckes, 
Justice, Dee. 30, 1744. 

Amey, and Jonathan Pain, Feb; 8, 1776. 
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Whitman Uranfta, and Power Knowles; Feb. 2, 1798. 


“cc 


Joseph S., and Sarah Greene; m. by Rev. Asel D. 
Cole, Sept. 17, 1843. 


Whitside Jane, and George Booth; Apr. 22, 1847. 
Whittemore Nelson, and Sarah Mathewson; m. by Rev. Reu- 


ben Allen, Mar. 17, 1839. 


White Mary and Nathan Shippee; Jan. 22, 1734-5. 
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Enock, and Lydia Sprague; m. by Stephen Sly, Jus- 
tice, Aug. 31, 1755. 

Adam, and Hannah Capron; m. by Richard Sayles, 
Justice, Jan. 25, 1767. 

Samuel, of Mendon, son of Samuel; and Hannah Ald- 
rich, of Caleb, of Smithfield; m. by Stephen Arnold 
Justice, Dec. 23, 1770. 

Beriah, of Samuel, of Mendon, Mass.; and Ellis Say- 
les, of Elisha, of Smithfield; m. by Stephen Arnold, 
Justice, Dec. 18, 1777. | 

Joseph, of Smithfield, and Susanna Ossiel, of Uxbridge 
m. by Uriah Alverson, Justice, July 17, 1780, 

Lydia, and Dutee Ballou; June 8, 1800. 

Mary, and Stephen F, Brownell; Nov. 24, 1811. 
Nicholas P., of John, and Amey Mowry, of Joseph; 
m. by Isaac Comstock, Justice, June 25, 1815. 
Ebenezer B., and Sophronia Smith; m. by Henry S. 

Mansfield, Justice, Mar. 10, 1825. 

Asa, and Mrs. Harriet Olney, widow; m. by George 
Aldrich, 3d, Justice, July 21, 1839. 

Samuel, of Pardon, and Julia A. Pooke, of Milton; 
m. by Ephraim Sayles, Justice, Dec. 5, 1859. 

Samuel O., and Eliza A. Bentley; m. by Rev. T. A. 
Taylor, July 22, 1842. 

Maria §S., and Albert Smith; June 17, 1844. 

Klisha, and Ruth Frances Bartlett; m. by Rev. Edwin 
C. Brown, Oct. 21, 1849. 

Betsey, and Dean Nickerson; Oct. 20, 1£50. 
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